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LITERATURE 


FLOWERS. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Sweet sisterhood of flowers, 
Ye tell of happier hours, 
Eloquent eyes, soft hands, and beaming brow ; 
Ye were a gift from one 
Best loved beneath the sun, 
And ye must bring me memories of her now. 





Thou rare red Picotine! 
Seemed ske not }'ke a queen, 
Gloriously proud, nor beautiful the less, 
When what I whispered low 
Made the red blushes show, 
For shame to hear of her own loveliness? 


Thon dost remind me well, 
Down-looking heather-bell, 
How she looked downward in that lonely spot, 
And to my earnest prayer 
Tremblingly gave me there 
This star of lover’s hope—‘ Forget-me-Not.” 


Sweet Rose! thy crimson leaves 
Are little happy thieves ! 
She kissed thee, and her lips are mine alone : 
Now by that blessed day 
V’ll wear thy leaves away, 
Kissing the kiss till kissing-place be gone. 


Beautiful, bright-winged Pea ! 
Ah! but I envied thee, 
Plucked by her hand and on her bosom lying. 
Oh! it were happy death 
There to sigh out the breath ; 
Never to die, and yet be still a-dying.} 


Whitte Ifly uf the vate! 
I fear thou saw’st a tale 
Told without words, when none but thou wert nigh > 
Keep faith, sweet bud of snow! 
None but ourselves must know— 
Thou and the Evening Star, and She, and I. 





DARTMOOR PRISON : 
AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 

Few travellers can have passed for the first time over the line of rail- 
way between Exeter and Plymouth, without looking with some curiosity 
toward the “hilly wilderness’ of Dartmoor—towering like a great rock 
fortress above the meadows and orchards of the South Hams. Like all 
similar districts, it has a strange power over the imagination :— 

Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preeruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas . 

We must not add the “ nemorumque noctem”’ which completes the line 
for although M. le Baron Maurice does propose that the gabions and 
fascines for his siege of Plymouth should be cut from the forét de Dart- 
moor, we beg to assure him, that Dr. Johnson’s walking stick would be 
there regarded as a considerable piece of timber. It is exactly the soli- 
tude a hermit would bave chosen for retiring into from the world ; and 
St. Bruno himself might have been satisfied with its melancholy wastes of 





heather, and its ranges of grey tors, lifting their crests one after another ed 


into the remote distance. 

The reader need not, however, be reminded, that Dartmoor has been 
supplied with a Chartreuse of a very different character. It was here that 
the chief prison of war was built in 1806; the sparkle from the roofs of 
which, in the midst of the surrounding moors and mosses, is one of the few 
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After the battle of Trafalgar, the number of prisoners brought to Eng- 
land increased so rapidly, that it became necessary to make additional 
provision for their safe keeping. The bulks at Chatham and at Plymouth 
were no longer sufficient; and in the absence of regular fortresses the 
difficulty was considerable. Many plans were suggested ; among others, 
it was proposed to refit some of the old Scottish towers. Thrieve was to 
have been one, whose walls were still “ warstling with time ;” and the 
fine old palace of Linlithgow, in Sir Walter’s words, “ narrowly escaped 
being defaced and dishonoured” by an attempt to convert it to the same 
purpose. Two large prisons were, at length, built in Scotland ; and a 
third, larger and more important than either, at Dartmoor; the position 
of this last being determined by Sir Thomas Tyrrwhitt, then Lord War- 
den of the Stannaries. The site for its erection was granted by the Re- 
gent, who, as Duke of Cornwall, was Lord of the Forest. The foundation 
stone was laid by the Warden himself, on the 20th of March, 1806 ; and 
the design for the whole structure was ee by a Mr. Alexander. It 
was built throughout of granite from the surrounding hills, and cost 
about £127,000. 

We will now — that the visitor has passed through the highland 
village of Prince Town, with its turf smoke and its peat stacks, and is 
standing before the main entrance of the prisons, as they were some ten 
years since ; gloom and restraint before him—the grey hills of heather, 
with all their freedom of earth and sky, stretching away from him in all 
directions. The form of the whole enclosure is circular, with a segment 
cut off. In this is the principal entrance ; a lofty arch, formed of huge 
masses of granite, chiselled in heavily cut letters, with the words Parcere 
Sunsectis. Passing through an outer court, the visitor then found him- 
self on the military way which surrounded the whole building, between 
the extreme outer wall and that enclosing the courts of the prisons. The 
outer wall isa mile in circumference, and sixteen feet high. Round it, 
when the prisons were occupied, went a chain of bells, fastened to a wire, 
the slightest touch of which set every bell in motion. On the top of the 
inner wall a guard was placed, at the distance of every twenty feet. Cros- 
sing the military way, and still in a line with the main gates, a small 
square is entered, which served as a market for the prisoners, from whose 
court it was divided by a strong iron railing. To the right and left are 
the hospital, and a barrack for the guard within the walls. Beyond the 
market square are the prisons themselves, seven in number, divided by 
two lofty walls into groups of three, thus ete | one prison in a court of 
its own in the centre. Each prison had a small yard attached, through 
~ ran a stream of the purest water (d’une erudité meurtriere, says 

. Catel, who would have preferred a rivulet of cherry-brandy), supplied 

a reservoir fronting the main gates. Eneircling the courts of the 
isons, and within the inner walls of the military way, ran a strong and 
ofty iron railing, on which lamps were fixed, supplied with powerful re- 
ffectors, and kept burning not only at night but also during mists and 
dark weather. A dreary cachot, stone floored and vaulted, for the punish- 
ment of the refractory, was attached to the first group of prisons. 

Each prison is three stories high, 180 feet long, and 40 broad ; and each 
could contain 1500 men. One story in each building formed but a single 
apartment, having six parallel rows of upright joists running its whole 
length, to which the prisoners fastened their hammocks. Low-roofed, 
long, and obscurely lighted, these gloomy rooms were sufficiently eerie 
during the abandoned condition of the prisons. As you passed up the 
broad, dark staircase leading to each floor, and gazed into the shadows of 
the lengthening chambers, you caught yourself half listening for the tread 
of other feet than your own along the blackened floors. 

O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted. 

The number of prisoners at Dartmoor at one time exceeded 10,000.— 
There were among them one of almost every European Government 
—Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Swiss, Germans, Poles, Swedes, French 
of all departments, from the vine-covered hills of the south to the broomy 
“andes” of Britany ; and toward the end of the war, Americans, one of 
whose greatest complaints was that the blacks (upwards one thousand in 
number) who had been taken in the vessels with them, were confined in 
the same prisons. Almost every trade and profession was here represent- 
Soldiers and sailors—among the latter the crew of very mary mer- 
chant ships—formed, of course, the majority. But there were also artists, 
literary and scientific men, mee priests—or, perhaps, we should say ex- 

riests—and ordinary workmen in great numbers. One of the prisoners, 
o which its inmates gave the name of /e petit cautionnement (the Ame- 
icans called it “ The Commodore”), was set aside for the officers of mer- 





signs of life and occupation occurring throughout the district. The whole 
character of Dartmoor, with its mysterious circles of unwrought stone, 
‘‘ whose birth tradition notes not,” its ancient mining trenches, its rocky 
fire beacons, and its deep ferny hollows, once the strongholds of the red 
deer, insensibly carries the mind far away from “ this present now,” and 
calls up many a wild vision of history or romance. And yet strange 
enough as it is to find the events of little more than thirty years since 
falling in with, and adding to this feeling, so it was before the prisons 
were re-occupied as a convict station. The buildings, under all the in 
flaences of “winter and rough weather,” soon became darkened an 
lichen-spotted, and their open courts were again covered with the shor 
turf of the moors. Their great extent and utter desertion—yet their evi 
dent military aspect—combined with the loneliness of the site to prod 
a singular impression. They became as “ ghaist alluring” as any roo 
less old border tower. And to add to the effect, stories were afloat of di 
mal crimes committed within and around them, not the less striking f 
being obscurely hinted at, rather than told in full broad daylight detail. 
All this is now much changed ; but some notice of the ear y conditio 
of the prison will, perhaps, be worth recording ; and although the presen 
convict establishment is of the highest interest and im nce, we shal 
begin by carrying back the reader to the time of their original occupation 
We have before us the narratives of French and American prisoners,* wh 
were detained here among the rochers sauvages—the montagnes nues ¢ 
decolorées of Devonshire—sous un ciel sombre et melancholique—in th 
most uafavoured (disgracié) corner of England ;—a very Siberia, wh 
the snow lies through eight months of the year ; -‘a place,” according 
our friend of New York, “ deprived of everything that is pleasant 
able, and productive of nothing but human woe and ry.” Per 
fidious Albion has, no doubt, much to answer for; but in 
“blaming of climates,” the placing of the prisons on tmoor w: 
scarcely one of her enormities; for although the “ancient moore,” 
Drayton calls her, may be as barren as Justice Shallow’s domain, it is, 
least, entitled to his owa qualifying recommendation—“ Marry, good air! 
Before, however, proceeding to draw upon the stores of these edifyin 
journalists, we must endeavour to convey some idea of the ap 
and management of the buildings—so far, at least, as we can do so wit 
out the aid of drawings. 


chant ships, state officers who had broken parole, and had been reteaken, 
aod especially many of those (among them a negro. general) attached to 
the expedition against St. Domingo under General Rochambeau, in 1503, 
when, it will be remembered, the sudden rupture of the peace of Amiens 
led England to join in the blockade of Cape Town, where Rochambeau 
surrendered at discretion, and was himself sent to Jamaiea. These Do 

mingo officers had in their prison an excellent military band, which was 
permitted daily to execute “ those national hymns, those warlike marches, 
which on the field of battle had electrified our armies of Egypt and of 
Italy. Their heroic ‘sed on our cruel keepers to shame, and, rousing 
our national pride, elevated us far above our tyrants.” 

So says M. Catel, whose ingenious Récit Historique we shall henceforth 
use, 80 far as we can do so with safety ; a matter of some difficulty, since 
its lively author has thought fit to “ furbelow his plain discourse” with a 
series of narratives as startling and romantic as any Surrey Theatre melo- 
drama. On the other hand, Mr. Andrews, of New York, tells his story 
after a plainer and more straightforward fashion, contenting himself, by 













7 “ wisest, virtuousest, discretest, 


way of embellishment, with afew hard words equally divided between 
the English guard and his French brethren in misfortune. His Impartial 
Varrative is to be admired. But still we confess a leaning toward the 
Récit of M.Catel. To adopt worthy Mrs. Primrose’s distinction: we 
“like my Lady Blarney vastly—so condescending; but Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs has our warm heart.” 

As soon as the prisons were filled, the French, of their own accord, pro- 
ceeded to “ organise a constitution.” First of all the inhabitants of each 
prison elected a president, and then each separate apartment chose its 
own commissary, who was to bear rule under the former. The suffrage 
was universal. and the election by ballot. As a n consequence, bri- 
bery and corruption were altogether banished from this retreat of equality 

fraternity, and none were chosen for either office who were not the 

”? among the whole community. The 

authority of the presidents and commissaries extended to every point on 
which it could possibly be exercised. They were at once oe 
judges, and policemen, and sometimes had to carry their own judicial sen- 
tences into execution. On one occasion the cooks of a certain ward were 


nately a number of rats were discovered boiled in the soup. They were 





* La Prison de Dartmoor ; ow Récit Historique des Infortunes et Evasion, 


respited however, on making a sufficient apology, wet bs | the crime of 





Prisoner’s Memoirs ; or, 


Prison. An Im Narrat 
&. From the Journals of Charles i 


des Prisonniers Francais en Angleterre. Par L. Catel. Paris. 1847. oF 


Dartmoor 
Andrews. New York. 15. 


the me 8 potage to the door of the perfidious guard. At 
er convicted of having stolen a shirt was ved of 


a 
his political privileges, declared ineapable of voting at any el and 
y sent to Coventry for a period of six months. But ennui, says M. 


condemned to death by the president and commissary, because unforta- | 8°° 
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Catel, “ marked him for her own.” He was tak 


en to the hospital, and 
died there of “ langueur.”” We will add, and not from M. Catel’s authority 
that all offenders did not escape so easily as the cooks. It is known that 
very many murders,—judicial or oth took place within aa oe ar 
Among their inmates were men well acquainted with various of 
despatch, fortunately unknown in this cold-blooded north, so that the 
judges of the Dartmoor Vehme had no difficulty in finding officers who 
could carry out their sentences with scarcely a mark of external violence, 
if they happened themselves to be unlearned in such matters. 
I body of the prisoners were self-arranged under the following 

si— 

1. The Lords. These were the richer 


soners, who received re 
supplies from home, and carried on a 


within the walls, making their 


own purchases at the grating of the market square. They had from sixty 
to Dg Aaa in each stheen: where they sold tobacco, thread, soap, 
coffee, &. 


2. The Labourers. Those who worked at different trades, thereby sup- 
plying themselves with the means of procuring something more than 
0 


n comforts. 

3. The Indifférents, who did nothing, but resigned themselves philose- 
phiquement to the tender mercies of the English Government. 

4. The Minables. Gamblers who were ready to sell their last shirt to 
satisfy their love of play. 

5. The Kaiserlichs. Gamblers like the last, but who had obtained a 
more imperial elevation above human cares and necessities. When the 
annual supply of clothing was distributed, a pair of trowsers, a yellow 
jacket marked with black letters, a shirt, and a pair of shoes—the Kaiser- 
lichs at once sold their allotments to the highest bidder, and went all the 
rest of the year barefoot and shirtless. 

6. Last and lowest of all, the Romans. So called because they oceu- 
pied the highest yf of each prison, called the Capitol. They possessed 
no single article of clothing. Each man wore — a blanket—looked 
upon as common property—with a hole cut in the middle, through which 
the head was passed. In order to become a Roman it was n 
the candidate’s hammock should be sold, and tobacco bought with the 
proceeds for the enjoyment of the whole society. They might be seen im 
the common passages of the prisons, five or six together, fighting like 
dogs for some chance bone or potato peeling, and on one occasion, 
the governor’s cart had been sent into the court of the the Romans 
seized the horses, killed and devoured them. When re ” was 
closed for the night, their general, who alone hada hammock, but without 
ment trane of cnt ra his men in two lines on either side, and at 
the word das all emselyes on the ‘Yn perfect id si 
fence. Even the solitary blanket was laid aside in their own wards ; but the 
general, besides the dignity of his hammock, was allowed on certain oc- 
casions to wear a kind of uniform, of which the embroidery was of straw, 
curiously worked. Once, when the whole body of the Romans, six hun- 
dred in number, had been permitted to visit the court of another prison, 
they seized the supplies in the kitchen, actually made prisoners of the 
guard sent to suppress the riot, and then paraded the court with loud cries 
of Vive l’Empereur. The guard were speedily relieved, and the Roman 
general dismissed to the cachot ; but the scanty military strength which 
could be allowed for Dartmoor was a source of considerable apprehension 
during the whole time the prisons were occupied. 

Many details ting these unbappy Romans are here . yore 
omitted, although M. Catel does not hesitate to relate them, we have 
been assured of their truth from other quarters. But the reader will easi- 
ly conceive them as ehitting, patees the ag 4 lowest degradation of 
which humanity is ny aay intense passion for play, manifested more 
or less by the whole body of prisoners, was the main cause of their con- 
dition ; but crime in all its shapes was common among them, not the less 
horrible on account of the reckless and frantic merriment—gaitté, M. Ca- 
tel calls it—with which it was accompanied. And Pas among them were 
some of the best educated mez in the prisons. M. Catel thinks it necessa- 
ry, before telling their story, to apologise for them, by asserting that im 
the very heart of London whole bodies of men are to be fo ually 
miserable and equally degraded. We will not ask whether the purlieus of 
London are not worse than those of Paris, because, neither one nor the 
other has anything to do with the matter. What was exhibited at Dart- 
moor was that same dark tendency of human nature which in all ages has 
led men encompassed by great and irremediable difficulties—the sword or 
the fiery pestilence--to catch at the first enjoyments that present them- 
selves. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” The bad then in- 
deed become worse, 


Till sometimes their most devilish merriment 
Chills their own souls with horror, and they stare 
Upon each other, all at once struck dumb. 


At Dartmoor everything tended to this result, far more even than in & 
crowded and plague-stricken city. The throng of prisoners, housed to- 
gether for long and dreary years, where, it must be remembered, without 
any of that surveillance which they would have had as criminals or con- 
victs. The object was merely to keep them in safety. Moreover, the mass 
of them was from classes always more or less uneducated ; but in the 
then state of France utterly without any training but what was military. 
Can we wonder that they should have become thus degraded, when we 
have but to turn to the pages of Boccaccio or Defoe to learn what was 
the state of society in refined and laxurious cities, under circumstances far 
less unfavourable? 

It is worthy of notice, that the Romans of Dartmoor, in spite of their tem 
years’ ca ey wep winter and summer, utterly without clothing, were 
more healthy than any other men in the depét. Their bodies, says An- 
drews, had acquired a’sort,of hardness, like that of the stones on which 
slept.* They were at last removed altogether to the prison No 4, 
was separated from the others. Regular supplies in money and os 
were sent them by our own Government four times during the year ; bu 
all was got rid of within a day or two. At last (M. Catel has of course 
forgotten this instance of perfidy) they were taken from their prison, 
clothed, and put on board a hulk at Plymouth, where they were allowed no 
intercourse with any but their ee and carefully watched until their 
release at the end of the war. ey were then 436 in number, 

The French Government, from the beginning, contributed nothing what- 
soever toward the support of the prisoners. By our own they were sup- 


plied with clothingt and sufficient daily rations of bread, meat and soup, 
and a small sum of money. Each man had his own in the prison, 
with a table, stool, and hammock, which last he was obliged to take every 


morning into the court, where all were piled up under cover. Every day 








* They were, however, frequently brought to the hospital in a state of sum 
pended animation, from which they Were recovered by the usual process. The 
eral sanitary condition of Dartmoor was, the number of 
good. The hospital was admi 


men assembled, remarkably cared for; and 
the attention received there is acknowledged on al! sides. Fever and 
x were at one time introduced ; mericans suffered much. But. 
rds sent b ee eer to Bir Gélers 5 Ge terete te 
wards sen mers 
There were Siew ces of suicide among and Americans. 


+ Wooden shoes were provided for them, 
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prisoners were counted in their yards, where, on the great anniversa- 
7 they got up promenades processionelles, headed by the tricolor. A 
ties, they fe at aight was the signal for all to retire within the buildings 
The mass of the iscovered numberless methods of 
their weariness. country’s glory says M. Catel, sustained in 
their misfortunes. In addition to the re ae ae large sums 
were sent to many from their friends in France ; and these and their 
own earnings, this class traded with the country e admitted to the 
market grate, and became the merchants of the n.* Some established 
coffee-houses in each building ; others set up as cooks; and a certain ra- 
gout of mutton, potatoes, and peas, called ratatouille, is especially com- 
mended. Schools, in which every European language was taught, were to 
be found within these murs gigantesques ; together with others for writ- 


ing, drawing, mathematics, music, and dancing. There was no lack of | the 


books ; and many of the younger men, who were passed in unable to read 
or write, left the ps with a stock of general learning. There was 
a theatre, where French comedies were performed with considerable éclat. 
Many were greatly skilled in straw and hair work, as well as in bone and 
ivory carvings, of which specimens are still frequently met with. A ship, 
two inches long, made of bone by a sailor of St. Malo, and so minutely 
Gnished as to be an euvre sans pareille, was sold, M. Catel says, for 2500 
frencs ; which we will not insist on the reader’s believing. 

There was another sort of work, however, in which they excelled, and 
which was not stopped. without much difficulty. Spanish dollars were 
collected for them in great numbers by persons without the prison, and 
from every dollar they contrived to produce eight English shillings. 
There was also a manufacture of Bank of England notes among them, for 
which it was suspected the guard furnished materials. So perfect was the 
imitation, that even at the Bank itself the forgery was long pronounced 
impossible. In order to stop it, the guard was always searched before re- 
lieved. Many thousands, however, were put into circulation in this man- 
ner 


Such of the prisoners as were able were allowed to engage themselves 
‘as masons and carpenters on the works connected with the prison. Thug, 
two of the main prisons, and the walls of the wy = at Prince Town, were 
penny be by the French themselves. at the time of their first removal 
from Plymouth to Da.tmoor. Others were employed in repairing the 
roads, as blacksmiths, coopers, and painters, and as nurses in the hospital. 
All wore a small tin plate in their caps, and worked under the eye ofa 
goue. If a single ner escaped, the pay of the whole party to which 

belonged was forfeited,—a plan found sufficiently effectual. 

spite of their troubles, the mass of the French at Dartmoor 

(says Andrews) “ really seemed easy under them, lived well, and made 

to lay up.” They were in general “fort gais;”’ but although 

ing with the fat Knight of Eastcheap on most points, they differed from 

him in matter of honour, holding it to be more than an airy word. 

were it appears, on this head d’une grande susceptibilite. The 

au pugilat was pe po but the more refined preferred duels with 

broken scissors or points of compasses fastened to long sticks. It is to be 

that their kind of honour had more skill in surgery than Falstaff’s. 

M. Catel declares that frightful wounds were constantly the result of these 

encounters. But notwithstanding all this, the prisoners in general regar- 

ded themselves as brethren in misfortune, with t}:e exception of the Amer- 

icans, who kept as much aloof as possible fr.» the “ ghastly fluttering 

phantoms’’ with whom they were compelled to associate, and declared that 

ey tof no heart, “like the cockle in the fable, to sing and dance whilst 

their house was burning over their heads.”’ In one respect, it must be ad- 

mitted, they had sound reason to complain. They were at first placed in 

the same prison in which the French ‘ Romans” had been assembled ; and 

although these last were soon afterwards removed to Plymouth, the short- 

est possible association with them must have been snfficlently revolting. 

— fights took place more than once between them and the Amer- 
cans. 

Few prisoners succeeded in reaping from Dartmoor ; but the attempt 
was frequently made, and the most vigilant guard was necessary, since 
it was well known that regular plans were organized for their escape, and 
that the large rewards many of them were able to offer had induced cer- 
tain persons to become their agents in the matter. Eight-oared boats, of 
@ peculiarly oe build, and painted so as to escape observation, were in 
waiting, at different stations along the coast ; and a sort of covered cart, 
with strong doors at each end, and seats within, for a number of persons, 
was contrived for their inland eoetiog, No less than 464 foreign officers, 

e rank and im nee, broke their 
in introducing hie fill geese gy 1812: = pe 
’ ‘u g, by transportation, suc’ 
Yeronns a should be convicted of aling the that, up to that 
, there had been no single instance of an the En service 
broken his le. The realities of these escapes were often suffi- 
ciently romantic, since the’ French officers were scattered throughout most 
of the principal towns, and had frequently te andertake a long inland 
journey before they could reach the + But neither this, nor the 
stone walls of Dartmoor, proved an effectual obstacle. From tmoor 
some of the French managed to escape, Wy mixing with the guard, at 


t; and, during the intensely cold w of 1813-14, a of Ameri- 
= actually succeeded scclige the walls, ‘alt gh most of 


in 
them were re-taken. On this of the matter M. Catel has dwelt at 
inonsiderable powers of romance. There is a story 
of the escape of two prions, who taken part in a comédie, and who 
pores the gates, still dressed for their parts, as M. and Madame Calonne, 


which we give him credit. Auother is of a who esca: 
in the dress of the English gaara, getting, with some Rifficulty, to Ply- 
where they were suspected, and followed ; but, when the mob saw 
Betis of tht Ion cy to their heels at ence ; for all the 


ae RUA Suee they oleek besoly, ced eet oe 
e ponch ;— ey play ply, and won gui- 
Side tke nt without end AB on they - to pied 
and his yacht ght into the harbour of St. Malo, instead of Jer- 

sey ;—how was taken to Paris,—how the Emperor set him and his 
yacht free, without an instant’s hesitation,—and how, as a necessary con- 
, le jeune lord s’enthousiasma fort de l’ Empereur: all this, and 

more, will be found, with ample details, in M. Catel’s edifying Récit. 

“*Souvenez vous, cher Marquis,” asks the canine valet, in Moligre’s 
, “de cette demi-lune que nous emportames ensemble au siége 
@’ Arras ?”’—“ Que veux tu dire,” is the reply of the more thorough- 

» ‘avec ta demi-lune? CO’étoit bien une lune toute entiére.” 

The duty of the guard at Dartmoor was no very pleasant one, and on 
some points the ers required as much watching as the prisoners. 
They carried in forbidden as rum, candles, &., under their 
4 coats, and certainly assisted in distributing the bank-notes. 

hey caused much tribulation, also, at Plymouth, by turning off, in order 
Tteinninn on hatadia ten on tha poopanciion ee were srostal ackentenirs 

ng an 088 On on, for w delectation 
the said trout were reserved. But in all difficult circumstances, with one 
exception, the aa laa apd a detachment of some militia regiment 
pas eed yess i » n one occasion, when the prisons contained 
about eig 
biecuit having been distributed among them instead of bread. The French 


f 


il 


of the g through the gates em masse. As it was, the 
ob red it t ht to eend tee from Plymou 
was thought necessary guns th, 
which were planted so as to command the main entrances.§ M. Catel 
complains English soldier, on many occasions, insulted the “ 





t % 
<urselves. ‘‘ Here come French dogs, huzza, , huzza,” shouted the 
<rew of an ship, and this free translation given spot—** 
40s te vibles j waive deredave heune oft arvtose®. ac — 
W Ercole npg a's boy bt tiny wel Kee sk a 
the sortie effectnally made, the militia would be raised on them long be. 


men, a serious disturbance arose, in consequenc of | fai 


of the | in his custody.”—History of Europe, vo 


found in a state of considerable alarm and agitation. On inquiry, it 
turned out that he » @ Spcinineed ene sore prisoners, 
a@ man whom he beli he had killed in a to hand 

zeus before, at Talavera. He could not be mistaken, for the look of 
‘dying man he declared had haunted him ever since. The prisoners were 
examined and whe had fought at Talavera made to before the 
sentry. Fw gl was the man whose had troubled 
him—no ghost, having been severely wounded indeed, but recovering to 


fight another day. 
Notwithstanding the failure of all negotiations for an exchange of pri- 


soners, caused, as is well known, by Napoleon insisting on a general trans- 
fer, instead of one of French for English 3” notwithstanding also that the 
French government had in no way contributed to their support or comfort, 
prisoners, during the whole time of their detention at Dartmoor, con- 
tinued firm in their devotion to the Emperor. The news of the Allies 
having entered Paris, although it promised their immediate release, was 
received almost as a calamity. Some persons who visited the prisons at 
this time distributed among them a quantity of white cockades, together 
with a large white standard, the old flag of the Bourbons. This last they 
destroyed at once, in sight of the officers standing on the wall ; and hav- 
ing themselves mounted the tricolor, fastened the white ribbons on the 
heads of the dogs belonging to the 0 Ws They were released in 
detachments, and marched, five hundred at a time, to Plymouth. The 
number of prisoners in England who were thus set free at the close of the 
war, cuhaaies of the Americans, exceeded sixty-seven thousand. 
The first draft of American prisoners to Dartmoor was made in April, 
1813. The contrast of their bravado with the French “ philosophie ’’ was, 
from the first, sufficiently remarkable. On one occasion they prepared to 
celebrate the 4th of July “in a manner becoming their situation ;” and 
accordingly a flag was displayed, with the words “ All Canada, or Dart- 
moor prison for life ;”’ whilst one of the prisoners delivered a characteris- 
tic “ oration,” in which the stars and s were duly lauded, to the con- 
fusion of the British officers within hearing, who “left the yard much 
chagrined st facts which they could not deny.”’t “There was,’ continues 
our friend Andrews, “scarce a day but some dispute or strife took place 
between the turnkeys or guards and the prisoners; who would not hear 
any abusive language against the President of the United States; and on 
the first disrespectful word from a sentry stationed singly in the yard, 
a | would knock him down, and he could get no relief till they were 
willing to release him, for the prisoners immediately surrounded him b 
hundreds. And the garrison declared that they had more trouble wit 
four thousand Americans than with twenty thousand Frenchmen.” “ Here 
be brave words :”’ nevertheless these worthies enlisted in the English ser- 
vice in great numbers.t It must be admitted, however, that their first 
acquaintance with Dartmoor, was as unfavourable in every respect as 
it could well have beeen. They were placed in the same prison with the 
most de ed French, and mixed with the blacks from their own ships. 
And besides this, the winter of 1813-14 is still mentioned as having been 
the most severe that was ever remembered in Devonshire. The stream 
that ran through the prisons was frozen for many months; and the snow 
drifted in the yards as high as the wall—fifteen feet. The communication 
between Plymouth and Dartmoor was stopped for some time. Birds and 
animals everywhere died ; and so intense was the cold that, as we have 
been assured, wine in the cellars at Prince Town was frozen into a solid 
mass. The prisoners were allowed to remain in their hammocks during 
the day ; and no sentry could be kept on duty except in the barracks. 
Such a time promised much for those who were inclined to try the dangers 
of an escape ; and many attempts were made accordingly, although few 
were successful. 
After the release of the French (the war still continuing with the United 
States), the Americans were dispersed through the prisons, thus obtaining 
more space and liberty. They immediately set to work upon a plan for 
their escape which the French had never dreamed of attempting. It was 
found that a passage two hundred and fifty feet long, would carry them from 
three of the prisons to the road beyond the outer wall. Upon this they set 
to work in each building, digging by night in alternate parties, and car- 
rying the earth from the passages into the stream that ran through their 
yard. About sixty feet of pe had been got through in this man- 
ner, when the proceedings in one of the prisons were discovered and 
stopped. After some delay the work was continued in the others, until 
the passages were within forty feet of the road without the wall. Every 
man was then provided with a dagger, made by the prisoners who worked 
as blacksmiths ; and they proposed, on escaping, to make at once for Tor- 
bay, where lay, says 8, “‘a large number of unarmed vessels, fish- 
ing boats, other small craft.” But at this point, one of the prisoyers, 
who ps had some discreet doubt as to the result of the en ’ 
“ walked out in open day, before all then in the yard,—-went up to the 
turnkeys, and marched off with them to the keeper’s house,—gave him in- 
formation of all the operations and desigas—and we never saw him after ;”” 
quite as well perhaps for the informer. The prisoners were at once re- 
moved to the opposite side of the enclosure. 

The confirmation of the treaty of Ghent set free the Americans. There 
was still however much delay--perhaps unavoidable—in the arrangements 
for their final release ; and considerable excitement was the result. They 
hung Beasley, the American agent, in effigy ; and a few days later a very 
serious disturbance took place at the prisons, owing to some mismanage- 
ment in distributing the bread allowances. They broke open the first 
three gates, drove the sentries to the » quent bore and were only checked 
by the soldiers of the garrison, who advanced upon them with fixed bayo- 
nets. Not a blow however was struck ; but the alarm was great ; and the 
governor, who as it happened was absent at Plymouth, returned in the 
morning with additional strength from the troops there. On the went 
of that day it was found that an attempt had been made to pierce the wal 
between the prisoners’ yards and an adjoining court, in which were kept 
the arms of the guard who were off duty. As soon as this discovery was 


made, it was thought proper to place an additional force on the wall com- 
manding the , and to ring the alarm bell, as a si that “all was 
not well.”” Unfortunately the prisoners, who seem to have had no inten- 


tion of at once creating a bance, crowded to the first gate: the iron 
chain by which it was fastened was broken; and as many as were able 
pressed into the market square. It was naturally inferred that they were 
on the point of a desperate attempt at an escape ; and the governor, afer 
for some time vainly endeavouring to induce the prisoners to return to 


but the Americans still re to enter their prisons, insulting the jol- 
diers, daring them to fire, and at last pelting them with large stotes. 
Whether any command to fire was given is uncertain; but it then cim- 
menced ; and was without doubt continued and renewed without ordrs, 
in spite of the governor’s attempts to stop it. At first, the muskets were 

over the heads of the apenas who raised the cry of “ blank ¢ar- 
tridges,” and continued their own attack on the guard. It is not to 
wondered at that the soldiers lost their temper. Seven of the prisoners 
were killed, and sixty more or less dangerously wounded. 

Such was Mr. Andrews’s “ horrid massacre.” The jury who attended 
the inquest returned a verdict of justifiable homicide ; and both the Ame- 
rican and English commissioners who conducted a subsequent inquiry 
found it impossible to do more than express their sorrow at the whole alt 


r. 

The prisoners “ prepared a large white flag as a memento, and had ‘in 
the middle of it the representation of a tomb, with the goddess of Libery 
leaning on it, and a murdered sailor lying by its side, with this inscriptii 


them | over it in large capitals, ‘Columbia weeps, and we remember.’”’ This wma 


intended to be carried home with them as a record, and a token of respet 
for the sufferers. Their whole body, about five thousand, were almet 
at once released, and conveyed in cartels from Plymouth ; and on the 24 
of April, 1815, our friend Andrews, as he left the Sound, took his farew'll 
look of the rocky hills of Dartmoor. ’ 

We have been dwelling on what are at the best but sad details. “Wo 
loseth his freedom,’’ says old Lydgate,— | 





* He required “that all the prisoners, French, English, Spaniards, Potu- 
, and Italians, should be exckanged, man for man, and rank for rank, )n 
same footing as the principal powers under w they were 
spectively - The effect of this would have been,” continues as 
apoleon would have obtained restitution of fifty thousand French soldiers 
ors in exchange for ten thousand ps ge P : a, being all whom he 
. Xiv. p. 104. 


+ The orator was most likely Andrews himself, who was also See 
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He celebrated in verse the action in which the British 
took the Essex ; but gave, of course, the honour of the day to Amet:a. 
A more remarkable claim appears in the following lines to the memory of 


James Hart :— 
Your oy on this barren moor, 
Your soul in heaven doth rest, 
Where Yankee sailors, one and all, 
Hereafter will be blest, 
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ship, and returned to Dartmoor. They were recognised the prison 
on each cheek with the letters, oar” United 
Traitor. Three men concerned in this matter were tried in 








their yards, at last ordered the guard to charge themback. This they dd; | P 


‘In faith he loseth all 
And I had lever in the wooddes grene 

Mekely to sing among the leves small 
Than in a cage of silver, bright and shene.”’ 
Of all the miseries caused by a long war, although many may be more 
sharp and sudden, few can be er to endure, few more destructive to 
both mind and body, than these dreary imprisonments, where the captive, 
whose sole crime consists in having served his country, is in many cases 
not so well ores for as the convict or the felon stained with the very 
guilt. It is, indeed, true that such statements of British cruelty 
as in the monstrous production of General Pellet, and even in the 
Voyages of Dupin, generally so well informed, have been refuted over and 
over again. And yet, after all this has been deducted, how much remains 
painful even to read—what, then, toendure? The release of the prisoner, 
the alleviation of his sufferings, are among the great landmarks of Christ- 
ianity. The nations of modern Europe may not, indeed, offer up their caps 
tive generals in solemn sacrifice, ‘ after the high Roman fashion,”’ or give 
over their prisoners to be the serfs of their captors ; but bas all been done 
that might be to soften what is necessarily so severe an infliction? And 
et, even in the darkest times, ———- as to the true Christian feeling 
n this matter has not been wanting. Many a bishop of the church has 
followed in pain the Saracen host as it retreated through the passes of the 
Pyrenees, or into the mountains of Piedmont, endeavouring to ransom, as 
best he might, the captives they were bearing with them; and many a 
saint’s legend, wild and strange enough, nevertheless bears witness that in 
those ages, when the dungeon of the ahem 4 tower was rarely without its 
victim, it was to the prayers of the hermit, or the power of the departed 
confessor, that the dh looked for succour or release. Among those 
alleviations of the sufferings of war which Dr. Arnold teaches us to look 
for with advancing civilization and increasing knowledge, a careful at- 
tention to the wants of the prisoner, together with the obtaining for him 
as great a measure of liberty as is at all consistent with his safe keeping, 
seem to be the least chimerical and the most to be hoped for.* There are 
other questions—such as the chartering of privateers, and the taking of 
merchant ships—which are connected, but which are, in every respect, 
more difficult of settlement. The abolition of war is, as human affairs are 
constituted, an utter im bility ; but let the Peace Society turn their 
attention to the alleviation of its sufferings, and they will, perhaps, not be 

without reward. 
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ANATOMY IN LONG CLOTHES. 
( Concluded.) 


It is possible to tell in a few paragraphs all that is known to have been 
done before the time of Vesalius for the promotion of the study of true 
human anatomy. In very ancient times it is proved that there was no 
lack of dissectors, those of the Alexandrine schoo! used the knife freely on 
the human subject. Herophilus is said to have cut up and examined three 
hundred bodies, without reckoning his vivisections. Of the anatomy of the 
ancients, however, nothing has been transmitted except what has come 
down to us in the extant works of Galen. Galen, it bas been shown, dis- 
sected lower animals and monkeys—rarely man. When contact with a 
corpse made expiations and ablutions necessary, it was not an easy thin 
to be an accurate anatomist. After the death of Galen that chief stil 
continued to hold sway for centuries over the world of medicine. The 
Arabians put implicit faith in him, and copied all his errors, adding many 
of their own. 

In the middle ages practical anatomy, when it attempted any inspec- 
tiou of “ the Divine image,” was regarded as impiety ; nevertheless, a 
first step in a right direction was made by Mundinus, about the year 1315. 
Mundinus, professor of medicine at Bologna, between the years 1315-18, 
exhibited the public dissection of three bodies, and by so doing was the 
cause ofa great scandal. Alarmed by an edict of Pope Boniface VII., he 
gave up his dangerous experiment, but he had published a work, De 
Anatome, containing much original matter, which was adopted by the 
learned world, and prescribed to be read in all academies. 

For three centuries this work continued to be in force as an authority. 
In the time of Vesalius, Mundinus was read commonly as a supplement to 
the anatomy contained in Galen, and if any anatomist had new facts to 
record he edited Mundinus, and attached to the text of that author his 
own experience in the form of commentary. In the year 1520, Mundinus had 
in that way been supplied with notes by Alessandro Achillino, and edited 
by his brother Philothes at Bologna, and in 1521 the book of Mundinus 
was again amply illustrated by Joannes Carpus Berengarius, the best of 
the precursors of Vesalius. Mundinus wrote succinctly, treating of parts 
in their natural order, but his information was not only succinct but also 
meagre: his style being obscure and barbarous, often incomprehensible, 
his errors many. His errors were so many that Matthew Curtius—who 
a before Vesalius had shaken the old paramount authority—said of 

undinus, “all that is right in him is Galen’s, but his own matter is 
always wrong.”  Achillino was pronounced jejune, Berengarius diffuse, 
but really good. Carpus Berengarius introduced also into his edition, for 
the first time, pictures, by which the eye was enabled to comprehend the 
details given in the letterpress. The pictures were rude, nineteen in num- 
ber, increased in another publication, two years afterwards, to twenty- 
two. These plates deserve to be remembered by anatomists ss the first 
efforts that were made to facilitate their studies by depicting as well as 
describing the construction of the human frame. In 1534, Albert Durer 
depicted the symmetry of the body in four books, but rather as an artist 
than as an anatomist. The greatest painters, protected by Julius II. and 
Leo X., had been allowed to study practically just so much anatomy as 
was required for the perfection of their art. Drawings from nature of the 
superficial muscles had been made by Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, and 

hael Angelo. Representations of the anatomy of deep-seated parts 
immediately preceding the publication of the plates issued by Vesalius, 
were edited in 1540 by Walter Hermann Ryff; and a more valuable set, 
in which the brain is well depicted, and its parts figured and named, was 
published by Balthasar Pistor. None of these works were at all calcula- 
ted to disturb the supremacy of Galen, or to create any revolution in an- 
atomy. But they were indications of the ripeness of the field for work like 
that to which Vesalius devoted himself with the whole fresh zeal of youth, 
and all the vigour of his genius. 

The income derived by Andreas from three professorships, and from his 
ractice among the Venetians, perhaps also the prosperous worldly con- 
dition of his family, enabled him to expend money freely in the prosecu- 
tion of his literary work. He took pains to secure, not only for his de- 
scriptions of parts, but also for the representations of them te be published 
in his book, the utmost possible fidelity and beauty. It cost him not a 
little to tempt able artists from their studies of the beautiful to sit and 
paint, day after day, from a dissected corpse. Grudging no cost, he suc- 
ceeded so well as to obtain for his book anatomical plates, not only in- 
comparably better than any that had previously been published, but more 
excellent as works of art than very many that have appeared since his 
day. The chief artist engaged with him in this labour was Jean Calcar, 
native of Calcar, in the Duchy of Cleves. That artist studied duiing his 
best years in Italy, admiring chiefly the works of Raffaelle and Titian. 
He was one of the most able of Titian’s pupils, and so accurately seized 
his master’s style and manner, that many works from the hand of Calcar, 

rtraits ially, have been attributed to Titian. Rubens kept, until 

is death, a Nativity by Calcar, that was remarkable for its effects of light ; 
and Calcar is well known to many in our own day as the painter of the 
portraits which accompany Vasari’s lives; Calcar, then was the chief 
artist engaged upon the anatomical figures published by Vesalius, and 
this circumstance accounts for the fact that those figures were in their own 
time often attributed to Titian. 

While Andreas was steadily at work upon his book, author and artist 
(the other artists were Joanes Stephanus and Nicolo Stopio) making sim- 
ultaneous progress, the first few plates were sent to the professor’s father, 
who, it may be remembered, was apothecary to the Emperor. By him 
they were shown to Charles V., also to many of his most distinguished 
courtiers, and in this way the praisé of the young anatomist first came to 
be spoken from imperial lips. In the year 1539, at the age of twenty-five, 
Vesalius issued to the public a few completed plates ar an experiment. 


| Being successful in Italy, they were largely pirated by German publish- 


ers, and many bad copies of these plates are therefore extant. The Opus 
Magnum was to be preceded by another herald, an epitome of its 
six books, with illustrations of the choicest kind. In this epitome the 
matter was arranged and the plates were chosen with a direct intent to 
supply that kind of information wanted commonly by surgeons. The 
chief care of the book was to describe and depict accurately those parts 
which are most frequently exposed to wounds, dislocations, tumours, and 
such illsof the flesh. It was to serve also as an index to the greater work. 
Although the epitome was finished first, and dedicated in due form to 
Philip, son and heir of the great Emperor, the actual publication of it 


* The convention between St. Cyr and Reding, after the taking of Rens, in 





. | 1809, arranged that the wounded on either side should not be regarded as pri- 


soners, but allowed to remain where they were, and rejoin their respective ar- 
mies upon their recovery. We cordially re-echo Alison's wish that such an ar- 
rangement could be extended to al) civilized warfare ; but the difficulties are 





obvious. 
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was delayed until some months after the of the fall and per- 
fect oak the Corporis Humani Fabrica, rat published at Basle in the 
year 1643, its author being at that time twenty-eight years old. 

With the famous treatise of Vesalius upon the fabric of the human body 
begins the history of anatomy as it is now studied. In that book the plates 
are throughout to the letter-press what the real subject is to the lecture of 
the demonstrator, and the references to the pictures are minute, distinct, 
and accurate. The groundwork of true human anatomy is laid through- 
out the book, with an exactness never before approached. The work is 
strictly anatomical, but it includes many important references to the 
allied subjects of physiology and surgery. The descriptions of parts are 
given in well-polished Latin, with the clearness of a man who is quite 
master of his subject, and as he goes on, the author makes a merciless com- 
parison between the structure that is really found in man, and the descrip- 
tion of it found in Galen. He shows, finally, by cumulative f, that 
Galen taught from a knowledge not of men but of brutes. ause, in 
showing this Vesalius proved the errors not only ot Galen but of the whole 
mass of his brethren who had gone to Galen only for their information, and 
whom he would compel to sit at his own feet for better knowledge, he knew 
well that he was provoking all the brotherhood to war ; he therefore made 
his onslaught upon error in a fighting mood. 

Old men were not willing to tolerate dictation from a boy of aresty- 
eight. Professors and physicians who maintained a reputation for wis- 
dom in their universities and in the world by propping it up on an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the works of Galen, were not d te let 
their prop be struck away; they clung to it tenaciously. Sylvius at Pa- 
ris was especially indignant at the scientific heresies of his late pupil ; he 
attacked his book with violence. Vesalius, therefore, wrote to his old 
master a letter full of friendly feeling and a ty inquiring wherein he 
had been guilty of error. Sylvius replied to this that he liked his old pu- 
pil very well, and would be glad to call him friend, but that he could do 
so only on condition that he would show proper respect for Galen. If he 
failed in that, he was to expect no quarter either fron Sylvius or any pu- 
pils of bis school. 

Soon after the publication of his work in 1543 the name of Andreas 
Vesali become widely known at Court as that of a man gifted with 

reternatural skill in the art of healing. In the year 1546 Andreas went 
rom Venice, then his home, in company with the Venetian ambassador, 
to Regenspurg, where he was to exercise his skill upon the Emperor, and 
from that date he was ranked among the Emperor’s physicians. On his 
way to Regenspurg, he stopped for a short time at Basle, and there gave 
a few demonstrations from a skeleton prepared by himself, which upon 
leaving he presented to the university. The skeleton was hung up in the 
lecture-hall, with an inscription under it commemorating the event in this 
manner :— 
ANDREAS VESALIUS BRUXELLENS. 

CAROLI V, AVG. ARCHIATRUS 

_ LAUDATISS, ANATOMICARUM 
ADMIMISTR. COMM. 
IN HAC URBE REGIA 
PUBLICATURUS 
VIRILE QUOD CERNIS SCELETON 
ARTIS ET INDUSTRLA SUA 
SPECIMEN 
ANNO CHRISTIANO 
1546 
EXHIBUIT EREXITQUE. 


This skeleton, prepared and presented to its anatonical school by the 
father of modern anatomy, still continues to be one of the curiosities of 
Basle. 

From the Emperor, Vesalius was sent in the same year to attend one 
of his nobles. Afterwards at Ratisbon he wrote and published (still in 
1546) one of his works, a long letter to Joachim Roelants, entitled, De 
Usu Radicis Chine. In that work, while he professed to treat of the 
medicine by which the Emperor’s health had been restored, he entered 
largely into a vindication of his teaching against all assailants, and a fresh 
exposition of the fact that Galen had dissected brutes alone. The letter, 
of which the greater part was devoted to the business of self-assertion, 
contains mach of autobiographical matter, and is the source from which 
many of the preceding details have been drawn. 

Returning then to Italy—his age being thirty-two--Andreas again 
taught and dissected publicly at Bologna, Padua, and Pisa. His object 
was to battle against opposition from the orthodox. With few exceptions 
all the young men—all the next generation of physicians—declared them- 
selves eeeneieely to be of the party of Vesalius. The old scholars 
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and practitioners declared that innovator to be a mere infidel in anato- 
my, teaching a mass of errors. Vesalius, to put down these ple, wrete 
always on the day before each of his demonstrations a public notice that 


it would take place, and,that all men who decried his errors were invited 
to attend to make their own dissections from his subject, and oo 
him openly. Nota man ventured to accept the challenge, and in this 
way the opposition to Vesalius on the part of his immediate neighbours 
was held very mach in check. 

Bat from the old-fashioned teachers of the young in other towns—es- 
pecially from Sylvius in Paris—the outcry against the heretic who had 
endeavoured to shake faith in the word of Galen was incessant. In the 

ear 1551 Sylvius broke out in print, his wrath was a long madness, and 
in his published lucubration the display of it runs to an excess that is 
quite pitiable. He accuses his old pupil—whom, by way of a dull, rude 
joke, he everywhere calls Vesanus—as a monster of ignorance, arrogance, 
and ingratitude—a man who poisoned Europe by the breath of his im- 
piety, and who clouded knowledge by the infinitude of all his blunders. 

he animosity of Sylvius had become bitterly personal, and he even went 
so far as to accuse Andreas to the Emperor, and to seek an ally in one of 
the imperial physicians, Cornelius Barsdrop, whom he endeavoured to 
bribe not with money but with bones—-namely, the skeleton of a child. 
All this hatred was not spent in vain. Sylvius was called upon, as a cre- 
dible witness, to substantiate his charges, by exhibiting the errors of Ve- 
salius from his own dissection of the subject. He was unable to do so. 
The human body was perverse, and followed the descriptions of the here- 
tic ; but so completely was belief in Galen the religion of the old physi- 
cians, that Sylvius next declared the men of his own time to be constructed 
somewhat differently from the men who had lived so many centuries be- 
fore. The ancients, at any rate, it was quite certain that Galen had dis- 
sected and described infallibly. Rather let him believe that God’s work 
had been altered than that Galen had confounded men with monkeys. 

The outcry raised against him by so many grave authorities did ineffect 
create in many minds a vague dread of Vesalius and his writings. They 
fell into bad odour at Court; he performed wonderful cures, but when so 
much testimony went to show that the young man’s writing was arrogant 
and impious, it was felt that it must be wrong to countenance his books. 
When, therefore, for the cake of his reputed skill as a practitioner in me- 
dicine, Vesalius was called to reside permanently at Madrid, the summons 
was attended with so many circumstances show.ng the success of those 
who clamoured at his writings, that in a fit of proud indignation he spent 
one ualucky hour in buraing all his manuscripts. Thus he destroyed a 
huge volume of annotations upon Galen--a whole book of mélical for- 
mule—many original notes upon drugs—the copy of Galen from which 
he lectured, covered with marginal notes of new observations that had 
occurred to him while demonstrating—and the paraphrase of the books of 
Rhases, in which the knowledge of the Arabian was collated with that of 
the Greeks and others. The produce of the labour of many years was 
thus destroyed in a short fit ofpassion. While the ashes of his manuscripts 
were yet before him, Andreas repented of his deed. 

He lived no more for science. As a Court physician at Madrid it was 
of no use for Vesalius to teach anatomy to the inquisitors from bodies 
robbed out of the consecrated ground. He lived upon his reputation, 
and indulged in all the ease compatible with the stiff life of a Spanish 
courtier. There was a second (augmented) edition of his Fabric of the 
Human Body, published at Basle in 1555, but it was left for scholars and 
physicians to fight out among themselves the question of its merits. Ve- 
salius was dead to controversy and to study, but alive to gain and plea- 
sure. The reputation he enjoyed as a physician was unbounded. One 
instance of his wonderful sagacity is an instructive example of the growth 
of knowledge among men of the lancet. There is now scarcely one hos- 
pital pupil in his third year who would not be ashamed to fail in the dia- 
gaosis of an anewrismal tumour. Such a tumour on a patient—a big and 
wonderful tumour on the loins—puzzled two famous imperial physicians, 
Adolf Oceone and Achilles Piriminus. Vesalius being called into consul- 
tation said, ‘“ There is a bloodvessel dilated ; that tamour is full of blood.” 
They were surprised at so strange an opinion, but the man died, the tu- 
mour was opened, blood was actually found in it, and we are told, in ad- 
mirationem rapti fuére omnes, 

Another case was of a more startling kind, though not so creditable to 
the wit of the physician. In 1548 Maximilian d’Egmont, Count of Buren. 
@ favourite general, was ill at Brussels. He had a disease of the heart, 
and Vesalius being called in not only said that he would die, but under- 
took also to predict the day and hour of death. In those days of astro- 
logy and superstition the habit of desizing and of hazarding predictions 
was extremely common. Vesalius had seldom risked his reputation by 


the use of them, but this one (as we hope he did not feel that it would do) 
brought its own fulfilment. The dread anticipation occupied the Count’s 
mind. On the appointed day he called his relatives and friends together 
to a feast, distributed gifts, declared his last wishes, took formal leave of 
all, waited with strong ~ ee emotion for the appointed hour of death, 
and at the hour predicted actually died. 

After the abdication of Chs. V, Vesalius remained attached to the Court 
of Philip IL. Don Carlos,Philip’s son, having received a severe blow on 
the head, his life was despaired of till they called in Vesalius, who cut 
into the pericranium and relieved him promptly. Brother physicians, 
however, said even at Court, that Vesalius only understood superficial in- 
juries, and could not cure internal disease. Vesalius replied easily that 
the world outside the profesison had a different opinion, and that he had 
no reason to envy any doctor in the world the income he could make out 
of his skill. When Henry II. of France was lying mortally sick of his 
lance wound, it was Vesalius whom Philip of Spain sent to save him from 
the clutch of death. But it was a long wayfrom Madrid, and death was 
travelling much faster than the doctor. 

The controv concerning the infallibility of Galen was, in the mean- 
time, raging with considerable violence. Renatus Henerus, a young 
man studying at Paris under Sylvius, felt annoyedat the incessant/oute 
against us, with which that professor was continually worrying his 
classes.,He heard also that many sound and mature men disapproved of- 
what, to his fresh heart, cugeeend yd much like the bitterness of bigo- 
try. Fuchs at Tubingen, Massa at Venice, and Rondolet at Montpellier, 
first-rate authorities, taught already without scruple many things that 
contradicted Galen. Henerus, finding this to be the case, ) Brann at on 
his own part, to speak out on behalf of the too much abused reformer-—— 
He published, therefore, at Venice, in 1554, an apology for Vesalius, in 
which he spoke of Sylvius prey with the respect due from a pupil to 
his teacher, and declared that he had never seen the man whose reputa- 
tion he defended. Among other attacks upon the reputation of the great 
anatomist, was one published in 1562 by Franciscus Puteus Vercellen- 
sis; but at that time Vesalius had shaken off a little of his lethargy, being 
appareotly impressed with the belief that hisfame was not secure. There 
appeared, therefore, a sharp reply to Francis Plateus from a writer eall- 
ing himselfGabriel Cuneus. That writer, Cardan, hiscontemporary and 
friend, with the best opportunities of knowing the truth, identifies with 
Andreas Versalius himself. Internal evidence corroborates the state- 
meat of Cardan. 

The fears of Vesalius concerning his good fame in the world of science 
had been excited in the year 1561, by the appearance of the Anatomical 
Observations of Fallopius. Gabriel Fallopius had been one of his pupils, 
and having mastered all the knowledge of his chief, had, from the advanc- 
ed point so attained, continued, with great skill and industry, to push 
forward the knowledge of anatomy. ile the scalpel of Vesalius was 
—- Fallopius was making new researches, and when, in the year 
1561, he published the results of his labours, after thirteen years of pub- 
lic teaching in Ferrara, and after having presided for eight years over an 
anatomical school, he was of course, able to enlarge the borders of the 
science. With a temper that more suited the tone of feelingin a courtier 
than ina scholar, Vesalius regarded the advanced knowledge of his pupil 
as an infringement of his rights. Though he had been twenty years away 
from work as an anatomist, and had at shat time in Madrid no opportu- 
nity of testing the discoveries of Fallopius by actual dissection, he wrote 
hastily an angry, wrong-headed reply, an Examen Observationum Fal- 
Jopii, in which he decried the friend who made improvements on himself, 
as he had been himself decried for his improvements upon Galen. The 
manuscript of this work, finished at the end of December, in the year 
1561, Andreas committed to the care of Paulus Teupulus, of Venice, ora- 
tor to the King of Spain, who was to give it to Fallopius. War, however, 
so far obstructed travelling that the orator did not reach Padua until af- 
ter the death of Fallopius ; he therefore very wisely retained and kept 
to himself all knowledge of the MS. Vesalius soon afterwards, on his 
way to Jerusalem, took possession of his work, and caused it to be pub- 
Porvg without moredelay. It appeared, therefore, at Venice, in the year 

The journey to Jerusalem, on which Vesalius set out from Madrid when 
in the full moon of his prosperity, is thus accounted for in a letter from 
Hubert Languet to Gasparus Teucerus :—“ Vesalius, believing a young 
Spanish nobleman whom he had attended to be dead, obtained from his 
parents leave to open him, for the sake of inquiring into the real cause of 
his illness, which he had not rightly comprehended. This was granted ; 
but he had no sooner made a cut into the body than he perceived the sym- 
toms of life, and opening the berast he saw the heart beat. The parents 
coming afterwards to know of this, were not satisfied prosecuting him for 
murder, but accused him of impiety to the Inquisition, in the hope that he 
would be punished with pate rigour by the judges of that tribunal than 
by those of the common law. But the King of Spain interfered and saved 
him, on condition, however, that by way of atonement, he should make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Upon this part of the story Boerhaave and Albinus observe that the 
heart cannot weil beat with life after so much dissection of the human 
frame as is necessary to expose it to the eye. It has been known, howe- 
ver, for centuries, that the irritability of muscles continues after death, 
differing indifferent parts, and may be excited mechanically by slight sti- 
mulus. The ventricles ofthe heart lose the contractile power within fifty 
minutes after death ; but in the auricles it remains for hours ; longer, in- 
deed, than in any other muscle. Such facts had been observed even by 
Galen, who, observing that in the right auricle the power of contracting 
under stimulus remained longer than in any other portion of the body, 
described that part as the udtimum moriens—the last to die. Involunta- 
ry contraction of this kind may have helped in the ruin of Vesalius, or 
perhaps the priests, who had long watched their opportunity, took care 
to make the most of a mechanical gurgling in the body, or a chance move- 
ment occasioned by some shaking of the table, and contrived at last so to 
fix with a fatal weight the accusation of impiety upon the bold man who 
had so long set them at defiance. Imperialis ascribes the departure of 
Vesalius to the cabalsof jealousy, and Sweertius (then Belg.), who may, 
perhape, himself have been troubled with a crusty partner, declares that 

e went to Jerusalem in order to escape from the tormenting temper of 
his wife. It does not appear, however, that Vesalius was a married 
man. 

Quitting Madrid for Venice, Andreas setout upon the next stage of 
his journey, from Venice to Cyprus, in company with Giacomo Malatesta 
di Rimini, General of the Venetian army. From Cyprus he went on 
to Jerusalem, and was returning, not to Madrid, but to the labours of his 
youth as a Professor at Padua, being invited by the Venetian Senate to 
occupy the chair of physic in that university, vacant by the death of Fal- 
lopius, when he was shipwrecked in the neighbourhood of Zante. Cast 
ashore upon that island, there he perished miserably of hunger and grief, 
on the 15th of October of the year 1564, before he had quite reached the 
age of fifty. His body was found some days afterwards, in a miserable 
hut, by a travelling goldsmith, who recognised in its starved outlines, the 
renowned features of Vesalius. 

At the goldsmith’s cost, therefore, the shipwrecked man was buried 
among strangers. After his death a great work on surgery appeared in 
seven books, signed with his name, and commonly included among his 
writings. There isreason, however, to believe that his name was stolen 
to give value to the book, which was compiled and published by a Vene- 


tian, Prosper Bogarucci, a literary crow who fed himself upon the dead | P 


man’s reputation. 





WINE ADULTERATIONS AND DUTIES. 
(Concluded from Albion of Nov. 19.) 

It vould appear that on all articles consumed at the table the duties 
should be low, and the revenue rely for increase upon augmented con- 
sumption. People in these grasping times, much more than ever they did 
before, because wealth rapidly acquired in traffic renders the eagerness for 
fresh accumulation stronger, regard the money they eat and drink as a 
species of waste, because it can no more fructify, while about that ex- 
pended in other things they hesitate less, because, though not a means of 
profit, such things are still tangible property—something to show in the 
way ofreturn. This is a traitof the time, and should have weight in con- 
sidering disproportionate duties on transitory articles of domestic use.— 
The friends of reduction allege further, that the people of England bad a 
claim to be placed on a footing of independence in the choice both of their 
necessaries and luxuries. That if the soil of other countries more favour- 
ed produces wine, and they can exchange for it the produce of their in- 
dustry, thus equalising the in ity of climate, that it is a duty of their 
government, under the principle upon which it now regulates commerce, 
to afford all classes of the people that which is pleasurable and useful ata 
reasonable coat, no longer jadgieg for them, but giving them a choice, of 
which they are not less worthy than legal in the claim, Europe overflow- 
ing with the choicest wines unknown here. 

Of the foregoing opinions, judging from the evidence, were the wit- 
nesses examined, who were dealers in a variety of wines and had travelled 
into the wine countries, as well as those who, not of the trade, had con- 





sidered the subject upon the grounds of economy and revenue combined. 


The evidence of those who op 
of merchants, who rested their opinion of the change upon 
leave the duties as were, er the mask of anxiety, 
served, lest there sh be a dimunition of the revenue, which 
caused by any reduction of the duties. They preferred that to 

custom habituated them. The tea-dealers did not like to hear of the 
daction of their duties the other day. The reduction of the duties 

or two shillings per gallon, they said, would produce a dearth, if the 
sumption increased here too far. Some declared, in ignorance of facts, 
that were did not grow wine enough for English consumption ; and as 
that w would be most in demand, according to their conclusions, 
would be the wine of Portugal, in the teeth of the fact that we consume 
at present more Spanish than Portuguese wine, the quantity (under the 


the measure consisted for the most part 


company’s system of monopoly no doubt) would be inadequate. New 
viney: ht be planted, but that was the work of time. The present 
half-cultivated grounds might be permitted a full bearing, but not en 


France produced strong full wines in a large Lago! but in general 
evidence of those who were dealers principally in the two well known 
wines of Portugal and Spain, exhibited a deplorable want of information 
paar | other wines and countries throughout the evidence—why should 
— visit where they did not trade? They seem to have been satisfied 
with one or two solitary species of wine upon which to operate, and gave 
their evidence accorflingly. There is a proof how much the pe y of 
1703 changed the commerce in wines, from the time when fifty-six 
wines, thirty kinds from other nations, entered the cellars of the me- 
tropolis, as already noticed. The sensitive character of this branch of 
commerce, the nervousness of the trade —how ludicrous against the public 
advantage in argument—is thus comprehensible. One individual alleged 
as an argument against reduction, that he had always considered the 
trade one “ we could to market to get a benefit in exchange for it 
from some one of the wine countries ; in this way we had sold it to Porta- 
gal in 1703, and about eight or nine years ago there was a negotiation set 
on foot for a similar sale to the same country.” That is to say in sub- 
stance, that the differential duties abolished by the government in 1832 
were to be restored ; the public was to be re-sold by a in- 
trigue, and to pay many millions more for an article under a new mono- 
poly than it would pay under a free and open trade. We do not credit this 
misrepresentation. Sir Robert Peel must have indeed reversed his former 
opinions, between 1842 and 1846, if such were really the case. It is true, 
tiations were pending for a time, but they ended in nothing ; nor can 

it be believed any modern minister would restore the stipulations of the 
Methuen treaty. The differential duties were the favourite duties of the 
close traders. The ministry of 1832 consulted some of the heads of houses 
of this class, who recommended strongly their continuance, not wishing 
to be turned into new paths in their é, or, a8 the phrase was, to have 
“ their trade unhinged,” or have their “sensitiveness” wounded. The 
ministry was too wise and just, and answered the recommendation by 
equalising the duties. It is well known that French wines now go for 
port, or are mingled in large proportions with port, and the cheat 
without detection. Some witnesses feared their cellars would be glutted 
with low wines, — which the public were protected . mare | 
duties. These wines were not so good for Englishmen as those to w 
they had been accustomed. But this wasnot for them to judge ; leave the 
choice to the consumer. One or two sadly driven and very stolid wi 
nesses asserted that we bad no right to lower duties to promote an 
change of wine for manufactures, because malt and beer were our proper 
liquors, to which we owed our physical superiority to fore 
drinking Britons’’ would become children if they did not stick to malt and 
hops; but our field labourers would hardly forsake their old liquor for 
wine if they did for gin. English labour would hardly thus pass away. 
This argument, not new, was the resource of inveterate mental imbecility. 
The number of persons who dealt in wine, too, would be increased ; a thing 
not desirable among the merchants; one of the witnesses observing that 
they were too numerous as matters stood at present, in his opinion ; and 
no doubt of it, because competition benefits the public, exclusion the in- 
dividual. We had until then imagined that the extension of the sale of 
an article benefited the merchant, revenue, and consumer. 

In answer to such arguments on the side of those opposed to reduction, 
came the formidable one of the low scale of morality existing in the traffic, 


abundantly a throughout the evidence. Thestratagems and frauds - 


to which recourse is had ; delay in the payment of the duties ; the mixtures 
of low-priced with good wine ; these were matters of common occurrence. 
But these and other dishonest doings some of the parties examined treated 
as fabulous; others had heard of them, but were never acquainted with 
any direct instance of such frauds. The custom and dock officers exa- 
mined confirmed the existence of these deceptions, and several eminent 
merchants admitted their existence. Under a process called blending or 


vatting, to give au instance: A merchant is required to send to a custo- 
mer half a dézen pipes of a wine & the came.in flavour. He empties 
his half a dozen pipes of the same growth into one vat, and then returns 


them to the casks, by which means a uniform flavour is attained, which, 
despite care, can beobtained no other way. This is done in the docks, 
and is perfectly justifiable. Let us see how this process is abused. Port, 
French, Sicilian, and Spanish red wines, the latter two at half or a fourth 
the price of the former, are blended, and if it suits, the gerupiga mixture 
also. The wine is then-exported, because the customs will notlet it come 
out for home consumption. It goes perhaps to the Channel Islands, where 
it remains a few years to mellow, and is then re-imported, and passes off 
here for port wine! This is one of the more innocent of the frauds = 
tised. Sixty-five thousand gallons of this mixed wine are known to have 
been thus treated in a year. The custom-house officers, when the wine is 
returned to this country, cannot refuse it admission. The officers may 
give a shrewd guess as to the real fact, but they cannot identify the wine; 
besides, they have only to look after the revenue. To examine into the 
genuineness of imported goods, where the task is by no means an — 
even to the initiated, would be to obstruct trade generally, and to depart 
from their more immediate public duties. Twenty thousand gallons of 

ort thus increased to sixty thousand, must give a large illicit profit. The 
Portuguese monopoly, defying nature, varies the flavour and strength of 
the wine by adulteration according to the demand, rendering fraudfal 
imitations more facile. One of the witnesses, who seemed aware of much 
more than he stated of these deceptions, and who observed the affected 
ignorance, the virgin coyness of some of the witnesses in the trade, re- 
marked, in reply to a question from the chairman, that any merchants 
who exhibited tt “could not know their business, and were surely not 
London wine-merchants.”’ This obliquity in morals is but too distinctive 
a feature in the evidence, and is justly charged in a great degree — the 
high duties by their opponents. Of the commercial integrity which has 
been the boast of the traders of this country in times past, little can be 
said in relation to wine. There is corruption at the core. The evidence 
in this pe on is very painful, and too conclusive. The matter has not 
been mended by the enchanced cost placing wines out of the reach of the 
great mass of the people. While improvement in cultivation was 
stopped abroad from want.of popular action upon the article, there was 
no interest in dragging to light malversations which only affected a 
limited number of consumers, whose palates in the case of port were 
too often regulated not by the natural wine, but the wine by the unnatu- 
ral palates. 

The main point to be considered in a reduction of this duty to such an 
extent as to take the traffic out of the old protective system of trade and 
lace it on a footing with other interchanges in the new, is the chance of 
a defalcation of the revenue in the first mere circumstance 
of a deficiency of half the duties for a year or two. That amount would 
not exceed what the government has had to refund more than once on the 
repayment of the duties to the merchant, when they have been reduced. 
But there are other obstacles mainly arising out of that complication of 
duties which was formerly considered the life-spring of the revenue. Mr. 
Pitt removed a number of these when he consolidated the duties in 1787, 
but he left those which remained still divided between the customs and 
excise, in place, as at present, of giving their control entirely to the 
former ; hence the bad system of repayments of duty. These we really 
believe are already abolished de facto. Time will prove it. The system 
of licenses must be altered and extended, those for wine a 
to the inland revenue department to dispense ; the duties on wine for 
consumption being paid at once, there must be different arrangements in 
regard to bonding; different rates of duty have to be considered, a diffi- 
cult if not impracticable measure in regard to wine. Thus, though the 
Chancellor of the uer stated that “ he knew no article burdened 
with a fiseal chain, under our financial 8 , With respect to which any 
reasons jr a change could be given,” it " & question et eae 
consideration on art of the government, strengthened recol- 
lection that such a devision should be final, in order that no uncertainty 
and apprehension may break in upon the fair working of the traffic under 
another adaptation to improved fiscal purposes, and to the extension 
our manufactures as combined objects. 


* The minister's or politician’s objection to reducing the daties is met 
fact that lessenin prive increases wand that the heavy duties 
caused the D of England and Ireland, 
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1801—15,342,646; in 1851—27,435,325. We consumed, 1801—6,876,710 





of wine; in 1851,--6,280,653 gallons only! We had augmented our 


igners—“ beer- | 
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After the triumph of our liberal commercial policy, it is satisfactory to 

.: to weartness those irrefutable aio 
worthy opposition, we have little 
apply ourselves to the removal of incumbrances, 


more left to do than 

amongst them such as these overloaded duties. The curious may ex- 
amine whether the advocates of the old m piled their arms through 
an honest sense of the hopelessness of cause, or whether their su 


mission to reason was not the result of a conviction effected by the seduc- 
tive charms of political power. These are abstract questions which may 
be legitimately subjected to ethical examination b ee whose inclina- 
tion tends to the amusing rather chan the useful. The more earnest and 
é minds will be directed to the consolidation of the measures which, 
ew state of things, are so obviously calculated to augment the 
prosperity. 
committee S the wine duties, in the course of its labours, disclosed 
ircumstances, independently of the main question, which show 
there is great room for improvement in our mode of conducting our 
A revision here seems necessary. Some regulations are 
and unmeaning under a new system of pany ag tr our foreign and 
domestic relations so much more comprehensive before. Othersclo 
the wheels of our vast and rapidly advancing commerce. In revising 

, the old modes of myn ES and judging must be discarded ; 
<n must no ny pod pe because it eg Acme Reason 

must guide us of policy supported by inexperience. 

“The security of the bevenne was not the sole object of the legislature 
in vieet It took upon itself officiously iansbip of the 
ey 


Heaps 
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rules for the conduct of his eas, of which it 
nothing. The excise for example, arrested the 
ement in arts and manufactures. It followed goods 
the custom-house into the private sanctuary of the mer- 
chant’s dwelling. Its duties were not confined to the workshops of do- 
mestic manufactures, but to levy taxes upon goods that had already un- 
dergone the vigilant scrutiny of the customs, to which department they are 
now wisely confided, and to which establishment alone they pay duty. 
The asoitetty of ripening wine before it was fit for the market suggested 
the idea of re-taxing the duty-paid stock additionally upon any change of 
through exc agency. The minister who so ly planned 
injustice upon trade sh have known how futile all attempts are, 
even in matters of revenue, that are based upon injustice, for it greatly 
enhanced the price to the public. If he levied the new duties upon the 
t’s home and duty-paid stock when he raised the duty generally 
importation, he was bound to refund when he lowered the daty. 
balance upon the payments and repayments was thus so trifling, if 
the expenses ry stem were included, that it seemed rather 
@ useless vexation than an advantage to the revenue. This principle has 
been but it left difficulties in the way of future ministers who 
seek to establish sound Pe. The excise is become more cor- 
an inland revenue. Its supervision has been wisely narrowed from 
its incompatibility with free action in those with whom it is connected. 
Let us have the wine duties reduced to render our proceedings consistent. 
We must no longer tolerate those who oupert a dying system—a system 
for a hundred and fifty years past resembling, in the praise of its restric- 
tions upon the free exchange of manufactures for orelgn productions, 
the turnkey’s commendation of his irons in the play: “ Do but examine 
them, sir—never better work, sir—how genteely they are made! Sit as 
ef asa glove, and the nicest man in England need not be ashamed of 
m, 
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TWO COUSINS. 


“ He didn’t care much about it,” he said : “they might marry him, if 
they liked, and to whom they liked, provided he was not expected to make 
love. Give him his hookah, and a volume of Shelley, and really, wife 
or no wife, it was almost the same thing to him. By the bye, one thing 
he must stipulate for—that she should not hunt or talk slang.” 

This Launcelot Chumley said, yawning—although it was only twelve 
o’clock, yet it was ten before he came down to breakfast—and, sauntering 
from the drawing room through the open window on to the lawn, he 
stretched himself under the shadow of the chestnut-trees to dream vague 

all the day after ; a mode of existence that seemed to him to fulfil 
sacred destiny of his being. 

Launeelot Chumley was a spoilt child. A spoilt child full of noble 
thoughts and generous impulses tarnished by prosperity, and choked for 
want of stimulants to exertion ; he was also vain for want of wholesome 
opposition. Provided people lett him alone, they might do as they liked, 
he used to say. Let them not disturb his books, nor cut down the chest- 
nat-trees on the lawn, nor break his pipes, nor talk loud, normakea noise ; 
aad he was perfectly satisfied. Hisindiffercnce and indolence drove his 
mother to r. She tried to tempt him to exertion by dazzling vi- 
sions ofdistinction. But Launcelot prided himself on his want of ambition, 
and vowed that he wouldnot accept a dukedom ifoffered to him; it would be 
sucha bore! His mother had indeed done her best to ruin him by unnitig a 
ted indulgenceg; and now she wrung her hands at her own work. But, 
as something must be done, she bethought herself of a m <iwhich, 
woman-like, she fancied wonld cure everything—indolence, vanity, sel- 


Mrs. Chumley bethought her of a marriage—but with whom ? 

There were in London two Chumley cousins, Ella Limple and little Vio- 
let Tudor. These two young ladies were great friends after 
yonng ladies generally. They had mysterious confidences together, and 
wrote wond letters. Ella mer om being of pathetic and sentimental 
temperament, talked of sorrow and sadness, said there was no more 

for her on earth, there being something she could never forget ; 

none knew what. Violet T , her bosom friend, tae = at 

all sentiment, and expressed a shy contempt for lovers. She vowed also 

that she would never marry a less man than a lion kingor a general who 

had seen severe service and been wounded badly ; and then she did not 

oe she might. For Violet rode blood horses, and once pro- 

an Indian officer a “ muff,” because he had never seen a tiger 

haunt. Anexpression that caused that gentleman to blush and to feel that 
kind —— which is, among his own sex, usually assuaged in a duel. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that Mrs. Chumley did not place Miss 
Violet Tudor very high in her scale of feminine graces ; although she cer- 
tainly did not know one half of that curley-headed gipsey’s escapades.—- 
pre ay she was passed over at once. Ella was, onthe contrary, all 
that Chamley wished ; young, pretty, mild, manageable ; with stain- 
less pedigree, and unexceptionable manners. What more could any mo- 
ther demand for herson? Mrs, Chumley sent by that day’s post an affec- 
tionate invitation asking Ella to a week with her, much to Ella’ssur- 
prise and pleasure. For cousin ncelot had long been a kind of hero 
myth in ge) hag, lady’simagination ; and sbe was glad to be asked 
to meet him. “Though dearest Vi knows that nothing could 
make me forget poor Henry, all alone in those terrible East Indies !” she 
mentioned in the letter which communicated the circumstance to her bo 
som friend. Oat of curiosity then she ey oo the invitation ; and, in 
less than a week’s time, she found herself at High Ashgrove, with all her 
prettiest dresses and her last new bonnet. 

Ella’s correspondence with Violet Tudor increased overwhelmingly du- 
ring the visit. The early letters were gay, for her ; but soon they deep- 
ened into @ nameless melancholy ; and were rife with mysterious hints.— 
Occasionally there burst forth in them the most terrible self-accusings that 
English words could frame. If she had become the head of a society of 
coiners, or the high priestess of a heresy, she could not have used stronger 
expressions t. Violet was frightened at first ; but she remembered 
that it was Ella’s habit to indulge in all sorts of ted self-aecusa- 
At last came a letter, h unveiled the mystery ; reducing the 
that devoured men’s bones to a tame dog that stole his neighbour’s 
—the usual ending of moet poms ladies’ mysteries. “Ido not 

of ree t will think of her Ella—but if it is to be the 

that long and tender love which has supported my sad 

tter trials, I must tell her the truth. Violet, I 

my vows, and eee the fate of Imogen in that 
engaged to my cousin Launcelot. 

80 supplicatingly, and Launcelot said so 

—‘ I think you will make me a nice wife, Miss Limple,’ that 

resist. Besides, cousin ot is —_ handsome ; and that 

- You know I always found fault with poor dear Henry’s 
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figure ; he was inclined to be toostout. Launcelot’s figure is perfect. He 
is tall—six feet I should think—and with the most ee aan 
is like a picture—has brown bright hair, all iv thick curls, 
poor dear Henry’s. He wears them , like 
the portraits of Raphael. Henry’s hair, poor darling. was inc to be 
red. His eyes are large and dark grey, with such a beautiful expression 
of melancholy in them. They are — in themselves, Violet. Now 
H ’s you know, were hazel ; and hazel eyes are unpleasant—they are 
so quick and fiery. I like such eyes as Launcelot’s—melancholy, eg 
eyes, that seem to feel and think as wellas tosee. Hazel eyes only see. 
Don’t you know the difference? He is very quiet, lies all day under the 
trees smoking out of the most exquisite hookah, and repeating Shelley. I 
dote on Shelley, and hate Shakespeare. How fond Henry was of Shake- 
speare!—that wearisome Hamlet! And now her own Ella is goiug to 
beg and pray of her dearest Violet to come here as soon as possible. I 
enclose a note from Aunt Chumley, asking you ; and, darling Vi, I will 
never forgive you if you don’t come directly. Forno loverin the world 
could ever separate me from my own Violet. If you don’t come I shall 
think you are angry with me for my bad conduct to poor Henry ; and in- 
deed I feel how guilty I am. I had such a terrible dream of him last 
night. I thought he looked so pale and reproachful, just like his favourite 
Hamlet. \Good bye. I can’t write another word ; for aunt wants me to 
with her to the village. Do come, dearest Violet, and come imme- 
ately.” 

This letter delighted Ella’s friend. She had never liked the flirtation 
with Cornet Henry Dampier ; which she had thought very silly and senti- 
mental ; while this seemed to offera real future. She wrote to her aunt 
—of whom she was considerably afraid ; and, ina few days, arrived at 
High Ashgrove. She was received by Ella with a burst of enthusiasm ; 
which, coming from one so calm, quite electrified Launcelot ; by Aunt 
Chumley with no superfluous kindness; and, by Launcelot himself, with a 
cold bow. Yet she was pretty enough. The hick raven hair, which it was her 
will and pleasure to wear crowding over her face in wide curly bands ; 
her great black eyes that never rested for a moment ; her tiny hand ; her 
fabulous waist ; her light airy figure; her wide red lips, and her untame- 
able vivacity, made her appear like a wild bird alighting on the steps of 
that still, lazy, and gentlemanlike house. 

For the first two days Violet behaved herself with perfect propriety. 
She embroidered more than two square inches of Berlin work, and did not 
make a single allusion to the stables. She fellasleep only twice when 
Launcelot condescended to read aloud the mistiest parts of Queen Mab, 
and she tried hard to look as if she understood what Epipsychidion was 
all about. Poor little woman! She knew as much about either as if cou- 
sin Launce, as she called him, had informed her in the nativedialect of 
the glories of the Anax Andron, or as if he had told her how arms and 
the man were sung at Mantua long ago. But this state of things could 
not last long. Old habits and old instincts entered their protest, and Vi- 
olet Tudor felt that she must be natural or she should die. Launcelot said 
that she was noisy, and madehis head ache ; and he changed his resting- 
place for one farther off from the house, complaining of Miss Tudor’s 
voice ; which he declared was like a bird’s whistle, that penetrated into 
his brain. This he said to his mother languidly, atthe same time asking 
when she was going away again. 

“You don’t keep horses, Cousin Launce ?’”’ Violet said on the third 
morsing at breakfast, raising her eyelids and fixing her eyes for an in- 
stant on him. 

‘Not for ladies, Miss Tudor,” said Launcelot. 

“ Why do you call me Miss Tudor ?” she asked again. “ I am yourown 
cousin. It is very rude of you!” 

“IT should think myself very impertinent if I called you by any other 
name,” returned Launcelot still more coldly. 

“ Howodd! Aunt, why is Cousin Launce so strange?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Violet,” said Mrs. Chumley, a little 
sternly ; ‘“‘ I think you are strange—not my son !” 

An answer that steadied the eyes for some time; for Violet looked 
rebuked, and wondering how she had deserved rebuke. A moment after. 
Ella asked Launcelot for something in her gentle, quiet, unintoned voice, 
asif they had been strangers, and had met for the first time that day. It 
was a striking contrast ; not unnoticed by Chumley, who was inwardly 
thankful that such a quiet wife had been chosen him ; adding a grace of 
thanks for having escaped Violet Tudor. After breakfast he strolied, as 
usual, into the garden, Chumley going about her household concerns; 
Violet went to the door, turning round for Ella. 

“Come with me, Elly, darling,” she said ; “ let us go and tease Launce. 
It is really too stupid here!—I can’t endure it much longer- I want to 
see what that lazy fellow is really made of. Jam not engaged to him, 
soI am not afraid of him. Come!” And with one spring down the 
whole flight,she dashed upon the lawn like a flash of light. Ella descend- 
ed like a well-bred lady ; but Violet skipped, and ran, and jumped, and 
once she hopped—until she found herself by Launcelot’s side, as he lay 
= grass, darting in between him and the sun like a humming- 
bird. 

“ Cousin. Launce, how lasy you are!” were her first words. “ Why 
don’t you do something to amuse us? You take no more notice of Ella 
than if she were a stranger, and you are not even ordinarily polite to 
me. Itis really dreadful! What will you be when you are a man, ifyou 
are so idle and selfish now? There will be no living with you in a few 
ears ; for I am sure you are almost insupportable as you are!” 
Launcelot had not been accustomed to this style of address ; and for the 
first few moments, was completely at fault. Ella looked frightened. She 
touched Violet, and whispered, “ Don’t hurt his feelings!” as if he had 
been.a baby, and Violet an assassin. 

“ And whatam I todo to please Miss Tudor ?”’ Launcelot asked with an 
impertinent voice ; ‘“ what herculean exertion must I xo through to win 
favour in the eyes of my strong, brave, manly cousin ?’ 

“ Be a man yourself, Cousin Launce,”’ answered Violet ; “ don’t spend 
all your time dawdling over stupid poetry, which I am sure you don’t un- 
derstand. Take exercise—good strong exercise. Ride, hunt, shoot, take 
interest in something and insome one, and don’t think yourself too good 
for everybody’s society but your own. Yougive up your happiness for 
_ I am sure you do ; yet, you are perfectly unconscious of how ridicu- 
ous you make yourself.” 

“You are severe, Miss Tudor,’’ said Launcelot, with his face crim- 
a. Violet was so small and so frank, that he could not be angry with 

er. 

“T tell you the truth,” she persisted, “and you don’t often hear the 
truth. Better for you if youdid. You must not let it be a quarrel be- 
tween us ; for I speak only for — own good ; and, if you will only 
condescend to be a little more like other men, I will never say a word 
to you again. Let us goto the stables. I want tosee your horses. You 
have horses ?”” 

‘ 0 Yes,” said Launcelot ; “ but as I remarked at breakfast, not ladies’ 
orses. 

“ I don’t eare for ladies’ horses ; men’s horses will suit me better !” said 
Violet, with a toss of her little head that was charming in its assertion of 
equality. “I would undertake to ride horses, Cousin Launce, you dare 
not mount ; for I am sure you cannot be good at riding, lying on the grass 
all your life!” 

Lauucelot was excessivel eee. His blood made his face tingle, his 
brows contracted, and he felt humbled and annoyed ; but roused. Tears 
came into Ella’s eyes, She went up to her friend and said—“ Oh, Violet, 
how cruel you are !” 

Launcelot saw this little bye-scene. He was aman and a spoilt child 
in one ; and hated pity on the one side, as much as interference on the 
other. So Ella did not advance herself much in his eyes by her 
championsh ip. On the contrary, he felt more humiliated by her tears 
than by Violet’s rebukes ; and, drawing himself up proudly, he said to 
Violet, as ifhe were giving away a kingdom, “ If you please we willride 


to-day. 

" reve ? bravo, Cousin Launce!” Violet left the lovers together, 
hoping they would improve the opportunity ; but Ella was too well-bred, 
and Launcelot was too cold ; and they only called each other Miss Lim- 
ple and Mr. Chumley, and observed it was very fine weather ; which was 
the general extent of their love making. 

They arrived at the stable in time to hear some of Violet’s candid cri- 
ticisms. “That cob’s off-fetlock wants looking to. The stupid groom! 
who ever saw a beast’s head tied up like that? Why he wasn’t a crib- 
biter, was he?” and with a “ Wo-ho, poor fellow! steady there. steady !”’ 
Violet went dauntlessly up to the big carriage horse’s head, and loosened 
the strain of his halter before Launcelot knew what she was about. She 
was in her element. She wandered in and out of the stalls, and did not 
mind how much the horses fidgetted; nor, even if they turned them- 
my Launce- 
ght la Limple, 
who stood just at the door and looked frightened, infinitely the superior 
of the two ladies ; and thanked his good star again that had risen on 
Ella and not on Violet. Violet chose the biggest and the most spirited 
horse of all, Ella selecting an old grey that was as as a camel, 
and both went into the house to dress for their ride. they came 





back, even Launcelot—very much disapproving of Amazons in general— 


could not but confess that made a beautiful pair. Ella so fair and 
1, and Violet so full of life and beauty. He was obliged to allow 
it she was beautiful ; but of course not so beautiful as Ella. With this 
thought he threw himself cleverly into thesaddle, and off the three start- 
ed ; Ella holding her pummel very tightly. © 
ambled downed the avenue together ; but when | got a short 
distance on the road, Violet raised herself in the saddle ; and, waving her 
small hand lost in its white gauntlets, darted off ; tearing along the road, 
till she became a mere speck in the distance. Launcelot’s blood came up 
into his face. Something stirred his heart, strung his nerves up to their 
cag tone, and made him envy and long and hate and admire all in a 
th. 
aw turned to Ella and said hurridly, “Shall we ride faster, Miss Lim- 
ple 

“Tf you please,” answered Ella, timidly ; “ but I can’t ride very fast 
you know.” 

Launcelot bit his lip. “Oh, I remember ; yet Ihate to see women rid- 
ing like jockeys ; you are quite right ; but he fretted his horse, and frown- 
x ,Then he observed very loudly, “ Violet Tudor is a very vulgar little 

rl, ' 

After a time Violet came back ; her black horse foaming, his head well 
up, his neck arched, his large eyes wild and bright : she flushed, animated , 
bright ; full of life and health. Launcelot sat negligently on his bay— 
one hand on the crupper as lazy men do sit on horseback—walking slowly. 
Ella’s dozing gray hanging down his head and sleeping, with the flies set- 
tling on his twinkling pink eyelids. 

« st Violet, [thought you would have been killed,” said Ella; 
what made you rush away in that manner!” 

“ And what makes you both ride as if you were in a procession, and 
were afraid of trampling on the crowd?” retorted Violet. “Cousin Laun- 
celot, you are something wonderful. A strong man like you toride in that 
manner. Are you made of jelly that would break if shaken? For shame. 
Have a canter. Your bay won’t beat my black; although my black is 
blown and your mare is fresh.” Violet gave the bay a smart cut with her 
whip, which set it off at a hand gallop. Away they both flew, clattering 
along the hard road, like dragoons. But Violet beat by a full length ; or, 
as she phrased it, “she won cleverly ;” telling Launcelot that hehad a 
great deal to do ae before he could ride against her, which made him hate 
her as much as if she had been a Frenchman, or a Cossack ; and love Ella 
more than ever. And so he told her, as he lifted her tenderly from her 
grey, leaving Violet to spring from her black mammoth unassisted. 

All that evening he was sulky to Violet, and peculiarly affectionate to 
Ella ; making the poor child's heart flutter like a caged bird. 

” Cousin,” whispered. Violet, the next morning, laying her little hand on 
his shoulder, “ have youa rifle in the house—or a pair of pistols?” Launce- 
lot was so taken by surprise that he hurriedly confessed to having guns 
and pistols and rifles, and all other murderous weapons necessary for the 
fit equipment of a gentleman. 

“ We will have some fun, then,” she said, looking happy and full of mis- 
chief. Violet and Ella—Ella dragged sorely against her will, for the very 
sight of a pistol nearly threw her into hysterics—went into the shrubber- 
ry; and there Violet challenged Lagnodlet to shoot with her at a mark 
at twenty paces; then, as she grew vain, at thirty. Launcelot was too 
proud to refuse this challenge; believing of course that a little black- 
eyed girl, whose waist he could span between his thumb and little finger, 
and with hands that could hardly find gloves small enough for them, could 
not shoot so well as he. 

Launcelot was nervous—that must be confessed ; and Violet was ex- 
cited. Launcelot’s nervousness helped his failure ; but Violet’s excite- 
ment helped her success. Her bullet hit the mark every time straight in 
the centre, and Launcelot neve hit once ; which was not pleasant in their 
respective conditions of lord and subject ; for so Launcelot classed men _ 
and women—especially little women with small waists--in his own mag~’ 
nificent mind. 

“ He had not shot for a long time,” he said, “and he was out of prac- 
oh He drank coffee for breakfast, and that had made his hand tn- 
steady—’ 

* And confess too, Cousin Launce,”’ said Violet, “ that you were never 
very good at shooting any time of your life, without coffee or with it.— 
Why, you don’t even load properly ; how can you shoot if you don’t 
know how to load? We can’t without an alphabet !” In the prettiest 
manner possible she took the pistol from her cousin’s hand and loaded it 
for him—first drawing his charge “Now try again!” she said, speaking 
as if to a child; “ nothing like perseverance.” 

Launcelot was provoked, but subdued, and he did as his little instruc- 
tress bade him ; to fail once more. His bullet went wide of the target, 
and Violet’s lodged in the bull’s eye. So Launcelot flung the [pistols on 
the gfass and said, “It isa very unladylike amusement, Miss Tudor ; and 
I was mach to blame to encourage you in such nonsense.” Offering his 
arm to Ella, he walked sulkily away. ° 

Violet looked after them both for some time, watching them through the 
tre@s. There was a peculiar expression in her face—a mixture of whim- 
sical humour, of pain, of triumph, and of a wistful kind of longing, that 
perhaps she was, in her own heart, unconscious of. She then turned 
away ; and with a half sigh, said softly to herself: “It is a pity Cousin 
Launcelot has such a bad temper !” 

After thie, Launcelot became more and more reserved to Violet, and 
more and more affectionate to Ella. Although he often wondered at him- 
self for thinking so much of the one—though only in anger and dislike— 
and so little of the other. Why should he disturb himself about Violet? 

On the other hand Violet was distressed at Launcelot’s evident dislike 
for her. What had she said? What had she done? She was always good- 
tempered to him, and ready to oblige. To be sure she had told him seve- 
ral rough truths ; but was not the truth always to be told? And just see 
the good she had done him! Look how much more active and less spoilt 
he was now than he used to{be. It was all owing to her. She wished, for 
Ella’s sake, that he liked her better ; for it would be very disagreeable for 
Ella when she married, if Ella’s husband did not like to see her in his 
house. It was really very distressing. And Violet cried on her pillow 
that night, thinking over the dark future when she could not stay with 
Ella, because Ella’s husband hated her. 

This was after Violet had beaten Cousin Launcelot three games of chess 
consecutively. Launcelot had been furiously humiliated ; for he was ac- 
counted the best raed oe of the neighbourhood. But Violet was 
really a good player, and had won the prize at a chess club, where she had 
been admitted by extraordinary courtesy ; it not being the custom of that 
reputable institution to suffer womanhood within its sacred walls. But 
she was very unhappy about cousin Launce for all that; and the next 
day looked quite pale and cast down. Even Launcelot noticed his ob- 
noxious cousin’s changed looks and asked her rather graciously, “If she 
were ill ?”’ To which question Violet replied by a blush, a glad smile 
bursting out like a song, and a pretty pout, ‘No, I am not ill, thank you,” 
Which ended their interchange of civilities for the day. 

Launcelot became restless, feverish, melancholy. cross; at times boie- 
terously gay, at times the'very echo of despair. He was kind to Ella, and 
confessed to himself how fortunate he was in having chosen her ; but he 
could not ynderstand— knowing how much he loved her—the extraordina- 
ry effect she had upon his nerves. Her passiveness irritated him. Her 
soft and musical voice made him wretched ; for he was incessantly watcb- 
ing for a change of intonation or an emphasis which never came. Her 
manners were certainly the perfection of manners--he desired none other 
inhis wife—but, ifshe would sometimes move a little quicker, or look in- 
terested and pleased when he tried to amuse her, she would make him in- 
finitely happier. And oh! ifshe would only do something more than 
work those eternal slippers, how glad he woul be. “ There they are,” 
he exclaimed aloud, as the two cousins passed his window. “ By Jove, 
what a foot that Violet has; and her hair, what a lustrous black ; and 

what eyes. Pshaw! what is it to me what eyes or hairshe has?” And 
he closed his window and turned away. But ina minute after he was 
watching the two girls again, seeing only Violet. “The strange strength 
of hate,” he said, as he stepped out on the lawn to follow them. 

Launcelot’s life was very different now to what it had been. He won- 
dered at himself. He had become passionately fond of riding, and was 

looking forward to the hunting season with delight. He rede every day 
with his two cousins ; and he and Violet had races together, which made 
them sometimes leave Ella and her grey for half an hour in the lanes. He 
used toshoot teo—practising secretly—until one day he astonished Violet 
by hitting the bull’s eye as often as herself. He talked a great dea). and 
had not opened Shelley for a fortnight. He was more natural and Jess 
vain ; and sometimes even condescended to laugh so as to be heard, and to 
pgs a jest. But this was — rare, and always had the appearance 

a condescension, as when men talk to children. He still hated Violet; 
and they quarrelled every day regularly, but were seldom apart. They 
hated each other so much that they could not be happy without bicker'ng. 
Although to do Violet justice, it was all on Launcelot’s side. Left to 
herself. she would never have said a cross word to him. But what could 
she do when he was so impertinent ? Thus they rode, and shot, and played 
at chess, and quarrelled, and sulked, and became reconciled, and quar- 
relled again ; and Ella, still and calm, looked on with her soft blue eyee, 





and often “ wondered they were such children together.” 
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One day, the three found themselves together on a bench under a fine 
old wanpie ‘beech, which bent down its t branches like bowers about | 
them. Ella gathered a few of the most beautiful leaves, and placed them | 
in her hair. They did not look very well; her hair was too light; and | 
Launcelot said so. a | 

“ Perhaps they will look better on you, Miss Tudor,” he added, picking | 
a broad and ruddy leaf, and laying it Bacchante fashion on her curly, | 
thick black bands. His hand touched her cheek. He started, and dropped 
it suddenly, as if that round fresh face had been burning iron. Violet 
blushed deeply, and felt distressed, and ashamed, and angry. Trembling, 
and with a strange difficulty of breathing, she got up and ran away; #ay- 
ing that she was going for her parasol—although she had it in her hand— 
and would be back immediately. But she stayed away a long time, won- 
dering at cousin Launcelot’s impertinence. hen she came back no one 
was to be seen. Ella and Launcelot had gone into the shrabbery to look 
after a hare that had run across the path ; and Violet sat down on the 
bench waiting for them, and very pleased they had gone. She heard a 
footstep. It was Launcelot without his cousin. “Ella had gone into the 
house,” he said, “not quite understandiag that Miss Tudor was coming 
back to the seat.” 

Violet instantly rose ; a kind of terror was in her face, and she trem- 
bled more than ever. “I must go and look for her,”’ she said, taking up 
her 1. 

“{ am sorry, Miss Tudor, that my presence is so excessively disagreea- 
ble to you!” Launcelot said, moving aside to let ber pass. 

Violet looked full into his face, in utter astonishment. “ Disa, le ! 
Your presence disagreeable to me? Why, cousin Launce, it is you who 
hate me!” ’ 

“ You know the contrary,” said Launcelot hurriedly. ‘“ You detest and 
despise me: and take no — to hide your feelings—not ordinary cou- 
sinly pains! I know that I am full of faults,” speaking as ifa dam bad 
been removed, and the waters were rushing over in a torrent—* but still I 
am not so bad as you think me! I have done all I could to please you 
since you have been here. I have altered my former habits. I have 
adopted your advice, and followed your example. If I knew howto make 
you esteem me, I would try even more than I have already tried to suc- 
eced. Ican endure anything rather than the humiliating contempt you 
feel for me!’ Launcelot became suddenly afflicted with a choking sensa- 
tion ; there was a sense of fullness in his head, and his limbs shook. Sud- 
denly tears came into his eyes. Yes, man as he was, he wept. Violet 
flang her arms round his neck; and took his head between her little 
hands, She bent her face till her breath came warm on his forehead, and 
spoke a few innocent words which might have been said to a brother. 

at they conjured up a strange world in both. Violet tried to disengage 
herself; for it was Launcelot now who held her. She hid her face ; but 
he forced her to look up. 

For a long time, she besought only to be released ; when suddenly, as 
if conquered by something stronger than herself, she flung herself from 
him, and darted into the house, in a state of excitement and tumult. 

An agony of reflection succeeded to this agony of feeling ; and Launce- 
lot and Violet both felt as if they had committed or were about to com- 
mit some fearful sin. Could Violet betray her friend? Could she who 
had always upheld truth and honour, accept Ella’s confidence only to de- 
prive her of her lover? It was worse than guilt? Poor Violet wept the 
bitterest tears her bright eyes had ever shed ; for she laboured under a 
eense of sin that was insupportable. She dared not look at Ella, but 
feigned a headache, and went into her own room to weep. Launcelot was 
shocked too; but Launcelot was a man; and the sense of a half-deve- 
loped triumph somewhat deadened his sense of remorse. A certain dim 
unravelling of the mystery of the past was also pleasant. Without being 
dishonourable, he was less overcome. 

On that dreadful day Launcelot and Violet spoke no more to each 
other. They did not even look at each other. Ella thought that some 
new quarrel had burst forth in her absence, and tried to make it up be- 
tween them, in her amiable way. But ineffectually. Violet rushed away 
when Launcelot came near her, and she besought of Ella to leave her 
alone 80 pathetically, that the poor girl, bewildered, only sighed at the 
dread of being unable to connect together the two greatest loves of her life. 

The day after, Violet chanced to receive a letter from her mother, in 
which that poor woman, having had an attack of spasms in her chest, and 
being otherwise quite out of sorts, expressed her firm belief that she should 
never see her sweet child again. Mrs. Chumley ordered the brougham to 
take her to the station precisely at two o’clock. Launcelot was not in the 
room when these arrangements were made; nor did he know anything 
that was taking place uutil be came down to luncheon, pale and haggard, 
to find Violet in her travelling dress, standing by her boxes. 

“ What is all this, Violet?” he cried, taken off his guard, and seizing 
her hands as he spoke. 

“Tam going away,” said Violet as quietly as she could ; but without 
looking at him. 

He started as if an electric shock had passed through him. “ Violet, 
going!” he cried in a suffocated voice. He was pale ; and his hands, clas 
on the back of the chair, were white with the strain. “Going? Why?” 

“ Mamma is ill,” said Violet. It was all she could say. 

“Tam sorry we are to lose you,” he then said very slowly—each word 
as if ground from him, as words are ground out, when they are the masks 
of intense passion. 

His mother looked at him with surprise. Ella turned to Violet. Every 
one a there was a mystery they did not know of. Ella went to her 
cousin. 

“ Dear Violet, what does all this mean ?’’ she asked, her arm round the 
little one’s neck, caressingly. 

“ Nothing,” answered Violet with great difficulty. ‘There is nothing.” 

Big drops stood on Launcelot’s forehead. ‘“ Ought you not write first 
to your mother—to give her notice before you go?” he said. 

“No,” she answered, her flushed face quivering from brow to lip; “I 
must go at once.” 

At that moment a servant entered hurriedly to say the latest moment 
had arrived to enable them to catch the train. Adieux were given in all 
haste. Violet’s tears, begining to gather—but only to gather as yet, not 
to flow—kept bravely back for love and for pride. ‘Good bye,” to Ella, 
warmly, tenderly, with her heart filled with self-reproach. ‘ Good by to 
aunt: aunt herself very aad ; and then “ Good bye,’’ to Launcelot. ‘“ Good 
bye,” Mr. Chaumley,” she said, holding out her hand, but not looking into 
his face. He could not speak. He tried to bid her adieu ; but his lips 
were dry, and his voice would not come. All he did was to express in his 
features such exquisite sufferings that Violet for a moment was overcome 
herself, and could scarcely draw away her hand. The hour struck ; and 
duty with brave Violet before all. Launcelot stood where she left him. 
She ran down the lawn ; she was almost out of sight, when “ Violet! Vio- 
let !”” rang from the house like the cry of death. 

Violet—-a moment irresolute—returned ; when almost unconsciously she 
found herself kneeling beside Launcelot, who lay senseless in a chair ; and 
saying, “ Lanncelot, I will not leave you!” 

The burden of pain was shifted now. From Launcelot and her to Ella. 
But Ella—sentimental and conventional as she might be—was a girl who, 
like many cac perform great sacrifices with an unruffled brow ; who are ice 
over their hearts, and feel without expression ; who can consume their sor- 
rows inwardly, the world the while believing them happy. 

Many years after—by the time her eful girlhood had waned into a 
faded womanhood and when Laucelot oF heoone an active country gen- 
tleman and Violet a staid wife—Ella lost her sorrows, and came to her 
peace in the love of a disabled Indian officer, whom she bad known many 
years ago—and whose sunset days she made days of warmth and joy ; per- 


saading herself ana him too, that the Cornet Dampier she had flirted with 
when a girl, she had always loved. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate and of the House of Representatives: 

The interest, with which the people of the Republic anticipate the as- 
sembling of Congress, and the fulfilment, on that occasion, of the duty 
imposed upon a new President, is one of the best evidences of their capa- 
eity to realize the hopes of the founders ofa political system, at once com- 
plex and symmetrical. While the different branches of the Government 
are, to a certain extent, independent of each other, the duties of all, alike, 
have direct reference to the source of power. Fortunately, under this 
system, no man is so high, and none so humble, in the scale of public sta- 
tion, as to escape from the scrutiny, or to be exempt from the responsibi- 
lity, which all official functions imply. 

Upon the justice and intelligence of the masses, in a Government thus 
organized, is the sole reliance of the confederacy, and the only security 
for bonest and earnest devotion to its interests, against the usurpations 
and encroachments of power on one hand, and the assaults of personal am- 
bition on the other. 

The iaterest, ot which I have spoken, is inseperable from an inquiring, 
eelf-goveraing community, but stimulated, doubtless, at the present time, 
by the unsettled condition of our relations with several foreign powers ; 


by the new obligations resulting from a sudden extension of the field of 
enterprise ; by the spirit with which that field bas been entered, and the 


| amazing energy with which its resources for meeting the demands of hu- 










































































































Governments upon this continent, and to aid them in preserving good un- 
manity have been developed. derstanding among themselves. With Mexico, a dispute has arisen as to the 
Although disease, assuming at one time the characteristics of a wide- | true bou line between our terri of New Mexico and the Mexican 


spread and devastating pestilence, has left its sad traces upon some por- 

tions of our copntry, we have still the most abundant cause for reverent 

thankfulness # God for an accumulation of signal mercies showered upon 

us asa Nation. It is well that a consciousness of rapid advancement and 

increasing strength be habitually associated with an abiding sense of de- 
ndence upon Him who holds in His hands the destiny of men and of 
ations. 

Recognizing the wisdom of the broad principle of absolute religious 
toleration proclaimed in our fundamental law, and rejoicing ia the benign 
influence which it has exerted upon our social and political condition, I 
should shrink from a clear duty, did I fail to express my deepest convic- 
tion, that we can place no secure reliance upon any apparent progress, if 
it be not conanek by national integrity, resting upon the great truths 
affirmed and illustrated by Divine Revelation. In the midst of our sor- 
row for the afflicted and suffering, it has been consoling to see how 
promptly disaster made true neighbours of districts and cities separated 
widely from each other, and cheering to watch the strength of that com- 
mon bond of brotherhood, which unites all hearts, in all parts of this Uni- 
- when danger threatens from abroad, or calamity impends over us at 

ome 


State of Chihuahua. A former Com oner of the United 
ployed in running that line pursuant to the treaty of Guadalupe 
made a s-rious mistake in determining the initial point on the 
Grande ; but, inasmuch as his decision was clearly a departure from the 
directions for tracing the boundary contained in that treaty, and was not 
concurred in by a surveyor appointed on the — of the United States, 
whose concurrence was necessary to give validity to that decision, this 
Government is not concluded thereby ; but that of Mexico takes a diffe- 
rent view of the subject. 
There are also other questions of considerable magnitude pending be- 
tween the two Republics. Our Minister in Mexico has ample instructions 
to adjust them. Negotiations have been opened, but sufficient pro; 
has not been made therein to enable me to speak of the probable ae Ap 
Impreesed with the importance of maintaing amicable relations with that 
Republic, and yielding with liberality to all her just elaims, it is reasona- 
ble to expect th satisfactory to both coun- 
p between them confirmed 


at an arrangement mutuail 
tries may be concluded, and a lasting frie 
and perpetuated. 


Congress having provided fora full mission to the States of Central Ame- 
rica, a minister was sent thither in July last. As yet he has had time to 
visit only one of these States, (Nicaragua,) where he was received in the 
most friendly manner. It is hoped that his presence and good offices 
will have a benign effect in wapumng the dissensions which prevai 
them, and in establishing still more intimate and friendly relations be- 
— them respectively, and between each of them and the United 


ta, 

Consid the vast regions of this continent, and the number of States 
which would be made accessible by the free navigation of the River Ama- 
zon, particular attention has been called to the subject. Brazil, through 
whose territories it passes into the ocean, has hitherto persisted in a policy 
so restrictive, in regard to the use of this river, as to obstruct, and 
exclude, foreign commercial intercourse with the States which lie upom 
its tributaries and the upper branches. Our minister to that country is 
instructed to obtain a relaxation of that policy, and to use his efforts to 
induce the Brazilian Government to open to common use, under 
safeguards, this great natural highway for international trade. deveral 
of the South American States are deeply interested in this attempt to se- 
cure the free navigation of the Amazon, and it is reasonable to e 
their cooperation in the matter. As the advantages of free commercial in- 
tercourse among nations are better understood, more liberal views are 
generally entertained as to the common rights of all to the free use of those 
means which nature has provided for international communication. Te 
these more liberal and enlightened views, it is hoped that Brazil will con- 
form her policy, and remove all unnecessary restrictions upon the free use 
of a river, which traverses so many States and so —— rt of the con- 
tinent. I am happy to inform you that the Republic of Paraguay and 
the Ane Confederation have yielded to the liberal policy still resia- 
ted by Brazil, in regard tothe navigable rivers within their respective ter- 
ritories. Treaties embracing this subject among others have been negoti- 
ated with these Governments, which will be submitted the Senate at the 
present session. 

A new branch of commerce, important to the agricultural interestsof 
the United States, has, within a few years past, been opened with Peru. 
Notwithstanding the inexhaustible deposits of guano upon the islauds of 
that country, considerable difficulties are experienced in obtaining the re- 
quisite supply. Measures have been taken to remove these difficulties, 
and to secure a more abundant importation of the article. Unfortunately, 
there has been a serious collision between our citizens, who have resorted 
to the Chincha Islands for it, and the Peruvian authorities stationed 
there. Redress for the outrages, committed by the latter, was promptly 
demanded by our Minister at Lima. Thissubject is now under considera- 
tion, and there is reason to believe that Peru is disposed to offer adequate 
indemnity to the aggrieved parties. 

We are thus not only at peace with all foreign countries, but, in to 


political affairs, are exempt from any cause of serious disquietude in our domes- 
tic relations. 


The controversies, which have agitated the country heretofore, are pag | 
once with the causes which ome them and the passions which the 
awakened ; or, if any trace of them remains, it may be reasonably hoped that 
it will only be perceived in the zealous rivalry of all good citizens to 
their respect for the rights of the States, their devotion to the Union, and 
common determination that each one of the States, its institutions, its welfare, 
and its domestic peace shall be held alike secure under the sacred segis of the 


Constitution. 

Fle teow tnagrala® ently ond of coutnnl- canines and port inte which 
the people of the wien of, ave entered, happily affords inducement and 
tunity for the adoption of a more comprehensive and unembarrassed line of po- 
licy and action, as to the great material interests of the country, whether re- 
garded in themselves or in cormection with the powers of the civilized world. 

The United States have continued gradually and steadily to expand, through 
acquisitions of territory, which, how much soever some of them may have been 
questioned, are now universally seen and admitted to have been wise in policy, 
just in character, and a great element in the advancement of our country, and, 
with it, of the human race, in freedom, in prosperity, and in bepphaste, The 
thirteen States have grown to be thirty-one, with relations reaching to Europe 
on the one side, and on the other to the distant realms of Asia. 

1 am deeply sensible of the immense responsibility which the present nae 
tude of the Republic, and the diversity and multiplicity of its interests, devolves 
upon me: the alleviation of which, so far as relates to the immediate conduct 
of the public business is, first, in my reliance on the wisdom and patriotism of 
the two Houses of Congress: and secondly, in the directions afforded me by the 
principles of public polity, affirmed by our fathers of the epoch of 1798, sanc- 
tioned by long rience, and consecrated anew by the overwhelming voice of 
the people of the United States. 

Recurring to these principles, which constitute the organic basis of union, we 
perceive that, vast as are the functions and duties of the Federal Government, 
vested in, or entrusted to, its three great departments, the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, yet the substantive power, the popular force, and the large 


Oar diplomatic relations with foreign powers have undergone no essen- 
tial change since the adjournment of the last Congress. ith some of 
them, questions of a disturbing character are still pending, but there are 
good reasons to believe that these may all be amicably adjusted. 

For some mage past, Great Britain has so construed the first article of 
the Convention of the 20th of April, 1818, in regard to the fisheries on the 
north-eastern coast, as to exclude our citizens from some of the fishing 
grounds, to which they freely resorted for nearly a quarter of a century 
subsequent to the date of that treaty. The United States have never ac- 
quiesced in this construction, but have always claimed for their fishermen 
all the rights which they had so long enjoyed without molestation. With 
a view to remove all difficulties on the subject, to extend the rights of our 
fishermen beyond the limits fixed by the Convention of 1818, and to regu- 
late trade between the United States and the British North American 
Provinces, a negotiation has been opened, with a fair prospect of a favour- 
able result. To protect our fishermen in the enjoyment of their rights, 
and prevent collision between them and British fishermen, I deemed it 
— to station a naval force in that quarter during the fishing season. 

mbarrassing questions have also arisen between the two Governments 
in regard to Central America. Great Britain has proposed to settle them 
by an amicable arrangement, and,our Minister at London is instructed to 
enter into negotiations on that subject. 

A Commission for adjusting the claims of our citizens against Great 
Britain, and those of British subjects against the United States, organized 
under the Convention of the 8th of February last, is now sitting in Lon- 
don for the transaction of business. 

It is in many respects desirable that the boundary line between the 
United States and the British Provinces in the north-west, as designated 
in the Convention of the 15th June, 1846, and especially that part which 
separates the Territory of Washington from the British possessions on the 
north, should be traced and marked. I therefore present the subject to 
your notice. i 

With France our relations continue on the most friendly footing. ‘The 
extensive commerce between the United States and that country, might, 
it is conceived, be released from some unnecessary restrictions, to the mu- 
tual advantage of both parties. With a view to this object, some progress 
has been made in negotiating a treaty of commerce and navigation. 

Independently of our valuable trade with Spain, we have important 
political relations with her, growing out of our neighbourhood to the is- 
lands of Cuba and Porto Rico. Iam happy to announce, that since the 
last Congress no attempts have been made, by unauthorized expeditions 
within the United States, against either of these Colonies. Should any 
movement be manifested within our limits, all the means at my command 
will be vigorously exerted to reprees it. Several annoying occurences 
have taken place at Havana, or in the vicinity of the island of Cuba, be- 
tween our citizens and the Spanish authorities. Considering the proximi- 
ty of that island to our shores,—lying as it does, in the track of trade be- 
tween some of our principal cities—and the suspicious vigilance with 
which foreign intercourse, particularly that with the United States, is 
there guarded, a repetition of such occurrences may well be apprehended. 
As no diplomatic intercourse is allowed between our Consul at Havana 
and the Captain General of Cuba, ready explanations cannot be made, or 
prompt redress afforded, where injury has resulted. All complaint on the 
part of our Citizens, under the present arrangement, must be, in the first 
place; presented te this Government, and then referred to Spain. Spain 
again refers it to her local authorities in Cuba for investigation, and post- 
pones an answer till she has heard from those authorities. To avoid these 
irritating and vexatious delays,a proposition has been made to provide 
for a direct appeal for redress to the Captain-General by our Consul, in 
behalf of our injured fellow-citizens. Hitherto, the Government of Spain 
has declined to enter into any such arrangement. This course on her part 
is deeply regretted ; for without some arrangement of this kind. the good 
understanding between the two countries may be exposed to occasional 
interruption. Our minister at Madrid is instructed to renew the proposi- 
tion, and to press it again upon the consideration of her Catholic Majes- 
ty’s Government. 

For several years Spain has been calling the attention of this Govern- 
ment to a claim for losses, by some of her subjects, in the case of the 
schooner Amistad. This claim is believed to rest on the obligations im- 

by our existing treaty with that country. Its justce was admitted, 
n our diplomatic correspondence with the Spanish Government. as early 
as March, 1847 ; and one of my predecessors, in his annual Message of 
that year, recommended that provision should be made for its payment.— 
In January last it was again submitted to Congress by the Executive. It 


has received a favourable consideration by Committees of both branches, | capacities for and material development, exist in the respective States, 
but as yet there has been no final action upoa it. I conceive that good | which, all being of themselves well constituted republics, as they preceded, so 
faith requires its prompt adjustment, and I present it to your early and | they alone are capable of maintaining and petastaetinn: the American Union. 
favourab!e consideration. The Federal Government ~ es pote oo — specitic “4 
; ; ; limited powers confe on i e Constitution, chiefly as ose 

Marts ~ gy & Dangerton Dy bets, came to this eonatyy ia 1089, end which the States have a commen interest in their valations to one onetieat tat 

declared his intention, in due form of law, to become a citizen of the : ° eh 
: Af ini to foreign governments ; while the great mass of interests which belong to cul- 

United States. ter remaining here nearly two years, he visited Turkey. tivated men, the ordinary business of life, the springs of industry, all the diver- 
While at Smyrna, he was forcibly seized, taken on board an Austrian brig | sified personal and domestic affairs of society, rest securely upon the 
of war, then lying in the harbour of that place, and there confined inirons, | reserved powers of the people of the several States. There is the effective De- 
with the avowed design to take him into the dominions of Austria. Our 


mocracy of the nation, and there the vital essence of its being and its greatness. 
Consul at Smyrna and Legation at Constantinople interposed for his re-| Of the practical consequences which flow from the nature of the Federal Gor 
lease, but their efforts were ineffectual. While thusimprisoued, Comman- | VeT»ment, the primary one is the duty of administering with integrity and fide- 


der Ingraham, with the United States ship of war S¢. Lows arrived at pe erp ey ty! a sayy ded enh nay Ge coenle, anieanaaie 
Smyrna, and after inquiring into the circumstances of the case came to | ated to specific objects by Congress. ta 


the conclusion that Koszta was entitled to the protection of this Govern- 
ment and took energetic and prompt measures for his release. Under an 
arrangement between the agents of the United States and of Austria, he 
was transferred to the custody of the French Consul-General, at Smyrna, 
there to remain until he should be disposed of by the mutual agreement 
of the Consuls of the respective Governments at that place. Pursuant to 
that agreement he has been released and is now in the United States. The 
Emperor of Austria has made the conduct of our officers who took part in 
this transaction a subject of grave complaint. Regarding Koszta as still 
his subject, and claiming a right to seize him within the limits of the 
Turkish Empire, he has demanded of this Government its consent to the 
surrender of the prisoner, a disavowal of the acts of its agents, and satis- 
faction for the alleged outrage. After a careful consideration of the case, 
I came to the conclusion that Koszta was seized without legal authority 
at Smyrna ; that he was wrongfully detained on board the Austrian brig 
of war; that, at the time of his seizure, he was clothed with the national- 
ity of the United States ; and that the acts of our officers, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, were justifiable, and their conduct has been fully 
approved by me, and a compliance with the several demands of the Em- 
peror of Austria has been declined. 

For a more full account of this transaction and my views in regard to 
it, I refer to the correspondence betwen the Chargé d’ Affairs of Austria 
and the Secretary of State, which is herewith transmitted. The principles 
and policy, therein maintained on the part of the United States, will, 
whenever a proper occasion occurs, be applied and enforced. 

The condition of China, at this time, renders it probable that some im- 
portant changes will occur in that vast Empire, which will lead to a more 
unrestricted intercourse with it. The Commissioner to that country. who 
has been recently appointed, is instructed to avail himself of all occasions 
to open and extend our commercial relations, not only with the Empire 
of China, but with other nations. 

In 1852, an expedition was sent to Japan, under the command of Com- 
modore Perry, for the purpose of opening commercial intercourse with 
that Island. Intelligence has been received of his arrival there, and of 
his having made known to the Emperor of Japan the object of his visit ; 
but it is not yet ascertained how far the Emperor will be disposed to aban- 
don his restrictive policy, and open that populouscountry to a commercial 


ppily I have no occasion ——— 
policy of the Government. Ours is ost, 
the solitary power of Christendom having a surplus revenue, 
tely from imposts on commerce, and therefore measured by the 
spontaneous rprise and national prosperity of the country, with such indi- 
rect relation to agriculture, manufactures, and the products of the earth and 
sea, as to violate no constitutional doctrine, and yet vigorously promote the 
neral welfare. Neither as to the sources of the public treasure, nor as to 
manner of keeping and managing it, does “7 grave controversy now prevail, 
there being a general acquiescence in the wisdom of the present system: 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury will exhibit in detail, the state 
of the public finances, and the condition of the various branches of the public 
service administered by that department of the Government. 

The revenue of the country, levied almost insensibly to the tax-payer, goes om 
from year to year increasing beyond either the interests or the prospective 
wants of the Government. 

At the close of the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1852, there remained in the 
Treasury a balance of fourteen million six hundred and thirty-two thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six dollars. The public revenue for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1853, amounted to ae million nine hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand “— hundred and sixty-five dollars from customs, and to two million four 
hundred and five thousand seven hundred and eight dollars from public lands 
and other miscellaneous sources, araounting together to sixty-one million three 


radical changes in the financi 
not absolute ne 
drawn immedia' 


hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred and seventy-four dollars; while 
the public expenditures for the same period, exclusive of payments on account 
of the public debt, amounted to forty-three million five hundred and fifty-four 
thousand two hundred and sixty-two dollars ; leaving a balance of thirty-two 
million four hundred and twenty-five thousand four hundred and forty-seven dol- 
lars of receipts above expenditures. 

This fact, of increasing surplus in the Treasury, became the pow ge of anx- 
ious consideration at a very early period of my Administration, the path of 
duty in regard to it seemed to me obvious and clear, namely : first, so apply the 
surplus revenue to the discharge of the Public Debt, so far as it could judiciously 
be Sone : and, secondly, to devise means for the gradual reduction of the reve- 
nue to the standard of the public exigencies. 

Of these objects, the first has been in the course of accomplishment, ina man- 
ner and to a degree highly satisfactory. The amount of the Public Debt, of all 
classes, was, on the 4th of March, 1853, sixty-nine million one hundred and nine- 
ty thousand and thirty-seven dollars ; payments on account of which have been 
made, since that period, to the amount of twelve million seven hundred and 
three thousand three hundred and twenty-nine dollars, leaving Sy oy and in 
the continuous course of liquidation, the sum of fifty-six million four hundred 


ighty-six thousand hundred and eight do These nts, al- 
intercourse with the United States. though wade s8 the market price of the respective classes of stocks, have beem 
It has been my earnest desire to maintain friendly intercourse with the | e readily, and to the general advantage of the Treasury, and have at the 
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You wilifind in the mages Se Secretary of the Treas- 
, also, abundant proof of the entire adequacy of the pres- 
a the requirements of the public 
inistered, it operates 
to the advantage of the community in ordinary business 


relations. 
I respectfully ask your attention to sundry suggestions 
-of improvements inthe settlement of accounts, especially 
as regards the large sums of outstanding arrears due to the 
Government, and of other reforms in the administrative 
action of his department, which are indicated by the Scere. 
; as also to the 
Marine Hospitals, tom-Houses, and of a new Mint in 
California and Assay Office in the of New-York, here- 
4 ; and also to the eminent- 

De ted e Coast Survey, and of the 


objects meriting your attention will be im- 
—— from the Secretaries of War and 
avy. Iam fully satisfied that the Nevy of the United 
States is not in a condition of strength and efficiency com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of our co and 
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ial attention the 
e Secretary of the 


- | rapid sale of the 
the Secretary of 


made in the construction of | for the reception of 


other States, by enhancing the value and the 
blic domain, Teter yout the Hepert of 
e Interior. A careful examination, how- 
ever, will show that this is the result of a just 
discrimination, and will be far from affording enco' - 
ment to a reckless or indiscriminate extension of the - 


commend te your favorable consideration the men of 
genius of our country, who, by their inventions and dis- 
coveries in science and art, have contributed largely tothe 
improvements of the age, without, in many instances, se- 
curing for themselves anything like an adequate reward. 
For many interestir.g details upon this subject I refer you 
to the appropriate reports, and especially urge upon your 
early attention the apparently slight, but really important, 

ifications of existing laws therein suggested. 

The liberal spirit which has so long marked the action 
of Congress in relation to the District of Columbia, will, 
I have no doubt, continue to be manifested. . 

The erection of an asylum for the insane of the District 
of Columbia, and of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, has been somewhat retarded ; but full preparation 
ents, before the return of another 
winter, is antici ; and there is the best reason to be- 
lieve, from the plan and contemplated arrengements which 
have been devised, with the large experience furnished 
within the last few years in relation to the nature and 
treatment of the disease, that it will prove an asylum in- 
deed to this most helpless and afflicted class of sufferers, 
and stand as anoble monument of wisdom and mercy. 

Under the acts of Congress of Aug. 31, 1852, and of 
March 3, 1853, designed to secure for the cities of Wash- 





- | ington and Georgetown an abundant supply of good and 


wholesome water, it became my duty to examine the re- 
port and plans of the engineer who had charge of the sur- 


by 
Navy. I respectfully submit that the Army, which, under | veys under the act firstnamed. The best, if not the ont 
poh a ove must always be copes with the hest in- | plan, calculated to secure permanently the object sough 
as a nucleus around which the volunteer forces of | was that which contemplates taking the water from the 


limits and frontier relations of the country, and the condi- 

Indian tribes in the interior of the continent ; 

of which Needs ol in the communications 
of War the Interior. 
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the nature of these claims, the remoteness of the 
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n stim by the obvious difficulties of de- 
tection. defects in the law upon this subject are so 
and so fatalto the ends of justice, that your 

action relating to it is most desirable. 


the last al year, nine million, eight hundred 

een thousand, four hundred and eleven acres of 

@ public lands have been surveyed, and ten million 

three hundred and sixty-three thousand eight hundred and 

-one acres brought into market. ithin the same 

the sales by public purchase and private entry 

amounted to one be thousand four hun- 

dred and ninety-five acres ; as oe peer | bounty 

Jand warrants, six million one hundred and forty-two 

three hundred and sixty acres; located under 

nine thousand four hundred and twenty- 

seven acres ; to the State as swamp lands, sixteen 

million six hundred and eighty-four thousand two hundred 
and three acres; selected fo 
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-| opposed to improvements 


Great Falls of the Potomac, and, consequently, I gave it 


oy eerevel. 

‘or the pro and present condition of this important 

work, and for its demands, so far as priations are 

Seeerans, I refer you to the report of the Secretary of 
ar. 

The present judicial system or the United States has now 
been in operation for so long 4 pret of time, and has, in 
its gene theory and much of its details, become so fa- 
miliar to the country, and acquired so entirely the public 
confidence, that if modified in any respect, it should onl 
be in those iculars which may adapt it to the foveased 
extent, population, and legal business of the United States. 
ation of the Courts is now con- 
fessedly inadequate to the duties to be performed by them; 
in consequence of which, the States of Florida, Wisconsin, 


- | lowa, Texas, and California, and districts of other States, 


are in effect excluded from the full benefits of the general 
system, by the functions of the Circuit Court being de- 
volved on the District Judges in all those States, or parts 


of States. 
be| Thes of the Constitution and a due regard to justice 


uire that all the States of the Union should be placed 
on the same —— regard to the judicial tribunals. 
therefore commend to your consideration this important 
ye which, in my judgment, demands thespeedy action 
of Congress. I will present to you, if deemed desirable, 
aplan, which I am prepared to recommend, for the en- 
largement and modification of the present judicial system. 
act of Congress establishing the Smithsenian Insti- 
tution provided thatthe President of the United States,and 
other ns therein designated, should constitute an “es- 
“ tablishment”’ by that name, and that the members should 
hold stated and special meetings for the supervision of the 
affairs of the Institution. The organization not havin 
taken place, it seemed to me proper that it should be ef- 
fected withoutdelay. This has been done ; and an occas- 
ion was thereby presented for inspecting the condition of 
the Institution, and coqnerteting its successful progress 
yam far, and its high promise of great and general use- 
I have omitted to ask your favorable consideration for 
the estimates of works of a local character in twenty-seven 
of the thirty-one States, amounting to one million seven 
hundred and fifty-four thousand five hundred dollars, be- 
cause, seappentonny of the grounds which have so often 
been application of the Federal Revenue 
— of character, inequality with consequent in- 
$ is inherent in the nature of the proposition, and be- 
cause the plan has proved entirely inadequate to the ac- 
complishment of the objects sought. 
The subject of internal mprovements, claiming alike 
, has, nevertheless been the 
basis of much political discussion, and has stood as a 
deep graven line of division between statesmen of eminent 
abihty and patriotism. The rule of strict construction of 
all powers delegated by the States to the General Govern- 
ment has arrayed itself, from time to time carne the rapid 
pro of expenditures from the National Treasury on 
works of a local character within the States. Memorable 
as ane the history of this =~ is the Message of 
President Jackson, of the 27th of ay, 1830, which met 
the system of internal improvements in its comparative 
infancy ; butso rapid had been its growth, that the pro- 
—— in that year for works of this charac- 
ter had tothe alarming amount of more than one 





nine | hundred millions of dollars. 


In that message the President admitted the difficulty of 
back the operations of the Government to the 
> ction of the er per 8 set upin ms. and pee 

as an admonitory proof of the a oO 
instrument with vigilance, against fhe authority 
of precedents, which had not the sanction of its most plain- 
ly defined powers. 

Our Government exists under a written compact be- 
tween sovereign uniting for specific ob: , and 
with specific grants to their general agent. If, then, in the 
progress of its administration, there have been departures 

the terms and intent of the compact, it is, and will 


- | ever be, proper to refer back to the fixed standard which 
- | our fathers left us, and to make a stern effort to conform 


our action to it. It would seem that the fact of a principle 
having been resisted from the first by many of the wisest 


gjand most patriotic men of the Republic, and a 
-|policy having strife, 


oked constant without ar- 
riving at a conclusion which can be ed as satisfac- 
tory to its most earnest advocates, should suggest the 
inquiry whether there may not be pe likely to be 
crowned by happier . 
sound dis' on, or intendin 
ternal commerce, which does not - 
provements upon the seaboard for the ——_ of forei 
ecommerce, I submit to you, whether it may not be safely 
anticipated that, if the perez were once settled against 
priations by the General Government for local im- 
provements for the benefit of commerce, localities re- 
quiring e tures would not, by modes and means 
ly timate and r, raise the fund necessary for 
such ction as the safety or other interests of their 


If that can be ded asa which, in the ex 
of thirty has at no time 80 com- 
manded the public ju nt as to give it the character of 


le 
States require it to be abando: unless hopes may be 
for the cay Ghidh Gad an ramen te oo 





and obvious With an anxious desire for the n of the works 
tinctions between this exercise of power and that of mak-|which are regarded by Chigens wich encore in. 
ing roads within the States, that the former has never been | terest, I have deemed it my duty to ask at your handsa 
considered subject to such objections Se epely to the lat. deliberate reconsideration of @ question, with a hope 
ter, and such may now he considered the construc- | that, animated by a desire to promote the permanent 
Sea SOO power of the Woderel Goverwment upon the cy tee ae Tite meme | 
equal e task of devisi a 
Heatbrets) epylicetions have’ been, aad no doubt will Which, cprlled fo this subjoc, may” promise some 
continue to be made for grants of land, in aid of the con- | better than constant strife, the on of the powers o' 
struction of railways. It is not believed to be within the |local e the exciting of vain hopes, and the dis- 
intent and of the Constitution, that the power to sppo of cherished expectations. 
dispose of the domain should be used otherwise than expending the pene ee ty Oe ee 
might be from a prudent proprietor, and, there- fives, Cebanel coma Dave min relation to works for the 
fore, that grants of land to aid in the construction of roads sroogenees CS SarEran Sure Savenve eqnennnd alte 
ee eee wae ae would be for the in- | right of soil and jurisdiction, and have threatened co 
terest S penne, under like circumstances, thus to| between the of the State and General Govern- 
contribute construction of these works. For the | ments. The right to construct a breakwater, jetty, or 
Fie tasesedl of the Seaserl with the ki a ee dam, would seem, necessarily, to carry with it the er 
of the States in which the works are to protect and rve constructions. This can 
#24 af the seme time the substantial interests of all the only be effectually done by having jurisdiction over the 


eee 


-| public mind 


has | Revoluti 


the | to this great 





soil. But no clause of the Constifation is found, on which | lant men of the South and the North could stand 


to rest the claim of the United States to exercise juris- 
except that conferred by 
a eighth section of the first article of the Constitution. 


diction over the soil of a State, 


is, then, submitted, whether, in all cases where con- 
the Tight of soll ahould net frst be obtained. and legisla’ 

C) oO no o 
tive provision be made to cover all such cases. 

For the made in the construction of roads with- 
in the territories, as provided for in the appropriations of 
the last Congress, I refer you tothe Report of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

There is one subject of a domestic nature, which, from 
its intrinsic importance, and the many interesting questions 
of future policy which it involves, cannot fail to receive 
your early attention. I allude to the means of communica- 
tion, by which different of wide expanse of our 
country are to be placed in closer connexion for the pur- 
poses both of defense and commercial intercourse, and 
more especially such as ap to the communication of 
those great divisions of the Union, which lie on the op- 
posite sides of the Rocky Mountains. 

That the Government has not been unmindful of this 
heretofore, is apparent from the aid it has afforded, 
through appropriations for mail facilities and other pur- 
poses. But the general subject will now present itself 
under aspects more imposing and more purely national, by 
reason of the surveys ordered by Congress, and now in 


the process of completion, for communication by railway | s 


across the Continent, and wholly within the limits of the 
United States. 

The power to declare war, to raise and support armies, 
to provide and maintain a navy, and to call forth the 
militia to execute the laws, suppress insurrections, and re- 
pel invasions, was conferred upon Congress, as means to 
provide for the common defense, and to protect a territo 
and a population now widespread and vastly multiplied. 
As incidental to and indispensable for the exercise of this 
power, it must sometimes be necessary to construct mili- 
tary roads and protect harbors of refuge. To appropria- 
tions by Congress for such objects, no sound Thjection 
can be raised. Happily for our country, its peaceful policy 
and rapidly incre population impose upon us no ur- 
a necessity for preparation, and leave but few trackless 

eserts between assailable points and a patriotic people 
ever ready and generally able to protect them. ese 
necessary links, the enterprise and energy of our 
people are steadily and boldly struggling to supply. All 
experience affirms that wherever private enterprise wi 
avail, it is most wise for the General Government to leave 
to that and individual watchfulness the location and exe- 
cution of all means of communication. 

The surveys before alluded to were designed to ascer- 
tain the most practicable and economical route for a Rail- 
road from the Mississippito to the Pacific Ocean. Parties 
are now in the field —— explorations, where previous 
examinations had not supplied sufficient data, and where 
there was the best reason to hope the object sought might 
be found. The means and time being both limited, it is 
not to be expected that all the accurate knowledge desired 
will now be obtained ; but it is hoped that much and import- 


I| ant information will be added to the stock previously pos 


sessed, and that partial, if not full reports of the ovrere 
ordered, will be received, in time for transmission to the 
two Houses of Congress, on or before the first Monday in 
Febru next, as re d by the act of appropri- 
ation. e magnitude of the enterprise contemplated 
has aroused, and will doubtless continue to excite, 
a very general interest throughout the country. 
In its political, its commercial, and its military bearings, 
it has varied, great, and increasing to consideration. 
The heavy expense, the great delay, and, at times, fatality 
attending were by either of the isthmus routes, have de- 
monstrated the advantage, which would result from inter- 
oceanic communication by such safe and rapid means as a 
railroad would supply. 

These difficulties, which have been encountered in a 
period of peace, would be magnified and still further in- 
creased in time of war. But while the embarrassments 
already encountered, and others under new contingencies 
to be anticipated, — serve strikingly to exhibit 
the importance of such a work, neither these, nor 
all considerations combined, can have an aa 
value, when weighed against the obligation strictly to ad- 
here to the constitution, and faithfully to execute the pow- 
ers itconfers. Within this limit and té the extent of the 
interest of the government invelved, it would seem both 
expedient and proper, if an economical and practicable 
route shall be found, to aid, by ali constitutional means, 
in the construction of a road, which will unite, by speedy 
transit, the populations of the Pacific and Atlantic States. 
To guard ahalnat misconception, it should be remarked 
that, although the power to construct, or aid in the con- 
struction of, a within the limits of a territory is not 
embarrassed by that question of jurisdiction which would 
arise within the limits of a State, it is nevertheless held to 
be of doubtful power, and more than doubtful propriety, 
even within the limits of a territory, for the general gov- 
ernment to undertake to administer the affairs of a rail- 
road, a canal, or other similar construction, and therefore 
that its connexion with a work of this character should be 
incidental rather than primary. I will only add, at present, 
that, fully appreciating the ———_ of the subject, and 
solicitous that the Atlantic and Pacific shores of the repub- 
lic may be bound ther by inseparable ties of common 
interest, as well as of common fealty and attachment to 
the Union, I shall be disposed, so far as my action is con- 
cerned, to follow the lights of the constitution, as ex- 
pounded and illustrated by those, whose opinions and ex- 
positions constitute the standard of my political faith in 

ard to the powers of the government. It is, I — 
necessary to say, that no oo of ente an 

no present urgent inducement promising popular favor, 
will lead me to disregard those lights, or to depart from 
that path, which experience has proved to be safe, and 
which is now radiant with the glow of prosperity and le- 
itimate constitutional progress. We can afford to wait, 
ut we cannot afford to overlook the ark of our security. 

It is no part of my pu to give prominence to any 
subject, which may properly be regarded as set at rest by 
the deliberate judgment of the people. But while the pre- 
sentis bright with promise, and the future full of demand 
and inducement forthe exercise of active intelligence, the 

t can never be without useful lessons of admonitionand 
instruction. Ifits dangers serve not as beacons, ag A - 
evidently fail to fulfil the object of a wise design. When 
the grave shall have cl over all, who are now én- 
deavoring to meet the ob ons of duty, the year 1850 
will be recurred to as a period filled with anxious appre- 
hension. A successful war had just terminated. Peace 
brought with it a vast augmentation of territory. Dis- 
turbing questions arose, pearing upon the domestic insti- 
tutions of one portion ofthe confederacy, and involing the 
constitutional rights of the States. But, notwithstanding 
differences of opinion and sentiment, which then existed in 
relation to details and specific provisions, the acquiescence 
of distinguished citizens, whose devotion to the Union can 
never be doubted, has given renewed to our insti- 
tutions, and restored asense of security to the 
out the confederacy. That this re- 
pose is to suffer no shock during my official term, if I have 
power to avert it, those who placed me here may be as- 
sured. The wisdom of men, who knew what independ- 
ence cost—who had ar at fee py n L “9 Af 

strugg em of the subject to whic 
I refer, in the only way cons tent with the union of these 
States, and with the march of power and ity which 
has made us what we are. It is a cant fact, that 
from the adoption of the Constitution until the officers and 
soldiers of the Revolution had passed to their graves, or, 
thro a te Sacermeee BF Ge and wounds, ceased to 
actively in public affairs, there was not 
merely a quiet acquiescence in, but a Fg vin- 
dication eM constitutional onl of eheend 
© reserv abe were scrupulo . No 
tify interf ohen but th spiri of th a 
erence ut the it e compac 
was yy Hy as Skines eye of honor, and indispen- 
sable for the experiment of civil liberty, which, en- 
vironed with t difficulties, was yet borne forward 
in apparent weakness by @ power superior to all obsta- 
cles. There is no condemnation which the voice of Free- 
dom will not pronounce upon us should we prove faithless 
Cast. While men inhabiting different — 
of this great as SS ae to hold 


the same ms, Or the same sentiments, than 
oes of climate or soil can be ex to furnish 


same products, they can unite in a 
common object and sustain common — es- 
sential to the maintenance of that object. e gal- 


| together during the struggle of the Revolution; they 
_ could stand together in the more g period which suc- 
| ceeded the cl . eir united valor was 
uate to allthe trials of the camp and dangers of the 
field, so their united wisdom proved equal to the greater 
task of founding, upon a deep and broad basis, institutions, 
which it has been our privilege to enjoy, and will ever be 
our most sacred duty to sustain. It is but the feeble ex- 
| Pression of © faith strong and universal, to say that their 
| 8ons, whose blood so often upon the same field, 
during the war of 1812, and who have more recently 
borne in triumph the flag of the conn upon a fore 
soil, will never permit alenation of fee to weaken i 
power of their united efforts, nor internal dissentions to 
paralyze the great arm of freedom, uplifted forthe vindi- 
cation of self government. 

I have thus briefly presented such suggestions as seem 
to me especially worthy of your consideration. In pro- 
viding for the present, you can hardly fail to avail your- 
selves of the light, which the experience of the past casts 
upon the future. 

The growth of our population has now brought us, in the 
destined career of our national history, to a point at which 
it well behooves us to expand our vision over the vast per- 
spective. 

The successive decennial returns of the census since 
the adoption of the constitution have revealed a law of 
many Pangnentive development, which may be stated, in 

eral terms, as a duplication every quarter-century. 

arried forward, from the point already reached, for 
only a short period of time as applicable to the existence 
of a nation, this law of progress, if unchecked, will bring 
us to almost incredible results. A large allowance for 
a diminished proportional effect of emigration would 


not vi materially reduce the estimate, while the 
incre average duration ef human life, known to have 
already reeulte 


dfrom the scientific and hygienic improve- 
ments of the past fifty years, will tend to |S up through 
the next fifty, or eee hundred, thesame ratio ofgrowth 
which has been thus revealed in our part progress ; and to 
the influence of these causes may be added the influx of 
of laboring masses from eastern Asia to the Pacific side 
of our possessions, t er with the probable accession of 
the populations already existing in other parts of our hem- 
isphere, which, within the period in question, will feel, 

yearly increasing force, the natural attraction of so 
vast, powerful and prosperous aconfederation of self-gov- 
erning republics, and seek the reviews of being t- 
ted within its safe and happ om, transferring with 
themselves, by a peaceful and healthy process of incorpo- 
ration, spacious regions of virgin and exuberant soil, 
which are destined toswarm with the fast-growing and 
fast-spreading millions of our race. 

These considerations seem fully to justify the presump- 
tion, that the law of population above stated, will continue 
to act with undiminished effect, through at least the next 
half century ; and that thousands of persons who have al- 
ready arrived at maturity, and are now exercising the 
rights of freemen, will close their — on the spectacle of 
more than one hundred millions of population embraced 
within the majestic proportions of the American Union. 
Itis not merely as an interesting topic of speculation that 
I present these views for your consideration. They have 
important practical bearings upon all the political duties 
we are called upon to perform. Heretofore, our system of 
government has worked on what may be termed a minia- 
ture scale, in comparison with the development, which it 
must thus assume, within a future so near at hand, as 
scarcely to be beyond the present of the existing genera- 


on. 

It is evident that a confederation so vast and so varied, 
both in numbers and in territorial extent, in habite and in 
interesis, could only be kept in national cohesion by the 
strictest fidelity to the principles of the Constitution, as un- 
derstood by those who have adhered to the most restricted 
construction of the powers granted by the people and the 
States. Interpreted and applied according to those prin- 
ciples, the great com apts itself with healthy ease 
and freedom to an unlimited extension of that benign eys- 
tem of federative self-government, of which it is our 
glorious and, I trust, immortal charter. Let us, then, with 
redoubled vigilance, be on our guard against yielding to 
the tem on of the exercise of doubtful powers, even 
under the pressure of the motives of co temporary 
oqeutege and + ny aes expediency. 

The minimum of Federal Government, compatible with 
the maintenance of national unity and efficient action in 
our relations with the rest of the world, should afford the 
rule and measure of construction of our powers under the 
general clauses of the Constitution. A spirit of strict defer- 
ence to the sovereign rights and dignity or every State, 
rather than a disposition to subordinate the States into a 
provincial relation to the central authority, should charac- 
terize all our exercise of the respective powers temporari- 
ly vested in us as a sacred trust from the generous confi- 

ence of our constituents. 

In like manner, as amanifestly indispensable condition 
of the te ar pea of Union, and of the realization of 
that magnificent national future adverted to, does the duty 
become yearly stronger and clearer upon us, as citizens of 
the several States to cultivate a fraternal and affectionate 
spirit, language, and conduct, in regard to other States 
andin relation to the varied interests, institutions, and 
habits of sentiment and opinion, which may respectively 
characterize them. Mutual forbearance, respect, and non- 
interference in orgernen action as citizens, and an en- 
larged exercise of the most liberal principles of comity in 
the public dealing of State with State, whether in leg 
tion or in the execution of laws, are the means to per- 
petuate that confidence and fraternity, the decay of which 
& mere political union, on so vast 4 scale, c not long 
survive. 

In still another point of view, is an important practical 
duty onpprens ~! this consideration of the magnitude of 
dimensions, to which our political system, with its corres- 
paces machinery of government, is so rapidly expand- 
ing ith increased vigilance does it require us to culti- 
vate the cardinal virtues of public ey, and official in- 
tegrity and purity. Public affairs ought to be so conduct- 
ed that a settled conviction shall pervade the entire Union, 
that nothing short of the highest tone and standard of 
public morality marks every part of the administration 
and legislation of the GeneralGovernment. Thus will the 
federal : system, whatever expansion time and progress may 
give it, continue more and more deeply rooted in the love 
and confidence of the people. 

That wise economy, which is as far removed from par- 
simony as from corrupt and ‘al ok extravagance— that 
single regard for the public good, which will frown upon 
all attempts to approach the treasury with insidious pro- 
jects of private interest cloaked under public exts— 
oa sound ew + oy ence in the legislative 

ere gu ag’ e dangerous temptations in- 
cident to overflowing revenue, and, in the Tnsontive, main- 
tains an unslee watchfulness against the tendency of al 





national expenditure to extravagance,—while they are ad- 

mitted elementary political duties, may, I trust, be deemed 

as properly adverted to and urged, in view of the more im- 

ae sense of that necessity, which is directly suggested 
y the :onsiderations now . 

Since the yy of Con , the Vice-President 
of the United has passed trom the scenes of earth, 
without wat entered upon the duties of the station, to 
which he had been called by the voice of his countrymen. 
Having occupied, almost continuously, for more than thir- 
¥ years, a a e one od = jd of bor J yd pe DY 

ongress, and having, ar purity an ‘ 
secured unbounded confidence and eabveniel respect, his 
failing health was watched by the nation with A ful so- 
licitude. His loss to the country, under all the circum- 
stancee, has been justly regarded asirreparable 

In compliance with the act of Congress of March 2, 1852, 
the oath of office was administered to him on the 2th of 
that month, at Ariadne estate, near Matanzas, in the island 
of Cuba; but his stre nage f declined, and was 
hardly sufficient to enable him to return to his home in 
Alabama, where, on the eighteenth day of April, in the 
most calm and peaceful way, his long and eminently 3*¢- 
ful career was terminated. ; 

Entertai unlimited confidence in your intelligent 
and patriotic devotion to the public interest, and being 
conscious of no motives on my part which are not insepa- 
rable from the honor and advancement of my country. I 
h it may BS Oy privil ° Caneve one yore not 
only your cor coo on in ublic mi | 
but those relations of mutual “confidence and 
Time ceordinge branches of the Gavernmexi. 

ordi vern : 

Ne Deed 868.” FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
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Paris, Nov. 14. 

My Dear Corbin,—I have this moment received your letter of yesterday, 
and Yous assure you that it has not in the least embarrassed me. Our long 
friendship gives you a perfect right to ask me any questions that ia a pub- 
lic situation I can answer with propriety, and your tact will have told you 
that in the present case I must = fll as anxious to impart the truth as 
you can be to know it. I have read the strange statements you have sent 
me about England wishing to “ Africanise’’ Cuba, and about the arrange- 
ments which I have been making at Madrid to that effect. I give you, in 
the most solemn manner, such laughable (though wicked) fabrications. 
allow my unqualified contradiction of the whole matter. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in telling you what have been, during the last three 
years, my negotiations with the Spanish government respecting Cuba, 
and you will see whether there is even the slightest foundation for 
rumours which seem to have been most sedulously spread abroad in the 
United States. 

First. I have been making unceasing rspresentations at the number of 
slaves annually imported into the island, and complaints of the almost 
open manner in which the traffic was carried on under the very noses of 
the captains-general, always excepting the excellent Gen. Concha. Sec- 
ondly, I have been making fruitless attempts to get the Spanish govern- 
ment to declare the abominable traffic in men piracy, that is to say, to fol- 
low the example of the United States in this particular. Thirdly, | 
passed my time in anxious solicitations to obtain the ultimate and com 

lete freedom of those negroes called ‘ emancipadoes,” who have been 
raudulently detained in bondage since the year 1817, in disregard ot 
treaties. I rejoice to say that the Spanish government has listened to the 
dictates of justice and humanity, and has granted me this boon. Fourthly, 
I have been endeavouring to procure an abrogation of that intolerant and 
and immoral law by which foreigners, wishing to settle in Cuba, are 
obliged to change their religion, on the somewhat startling principle, not 
understood elsewhere, that becoming bad men isa satisfactory preliminary 
to becoming good subjects. To these official negotiations. I have added, 
at various times, friendly and officious exhortations to improve the inter- 
nal system of the island, by facilitating the administration of jnstice, and 
by liberalising the nominations to office and employment among the na- 
tives of the island. You will see what I really have done, or rather at- 
tempted to do, is very different from what I am said to have done in your 
panes. When the true state of the case is known and ignorance or ma- 
evolence dispelled, I even reckon upon the good wishes of your country- 
men in the success of the meusures I ask, so consonant with your own laws 
and institutions. 

In all that I have here told you with entire candour, the United States 
can only see the natural working of England’s declared and unchanging 
policy in a cause which is dear to her, and Spain herself must feel that, in 
days like these, unless she executes her ewgagements and modifies her in- 
tolerance, she can never hope to enter again, as she ought to do, in the 
hierachy of nations. Believe me, my dear Corbin, with great regard, 

Yours sincerely, Howpen. 

E. P. Corbin, Esq., Paris. 





Tne Bev. Ruxe py tHe Sea.—In the Southampton dock there are 
three patent bell buoys, which the Mexican Government have ordered for 
a part of the coast in the Gulf of Mexico. They are enormous buoys with 
large bells, and their use is in thick and foggy weather when the buoys can- 
not be seen. The surging of the waves causes the beils to ring. 
which give information of the locality of the bnoys. The apparatus 
is such also as to answer the purpose of life buoys, where several persons 
can be sheltered until they are rescued. Their use in enabling snips to 
enter channels in fogs is invaluable. The under part of the bell buoy is 
boat shaped, and is admirably formed to rollabout in the water to ring 
the bell that is attached to it. From the upper surface of the buoy a cir- 
cular and tapering pallisading is raised several feet in height, inside of 
which towards the top, the bell is hung so as to ring at the slightest move- 
ment. 

No Crystan Patace ror BrruincuamM.—The project for the creation 
of a Crystal Palace in Sutton Park, in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
witb a railway for the conveyance of visitors to it from that town, has 
been set aside for the present. ‘The Corporation of Sutton refuses to grant 
any of the land required for a longer term than ninety-nine years, or at a 
less rent than £1 per acre. The Birmingham Town-Council think that it 
world not be advisable to lay out large sums in the erection of a Crystal 
Palace upen land held by such a tenure. 





New Mayors.—The following gentlemen, have been elected Mayors of 
the towns to which their names are attached :—Manchester, Mr. Benjamin 
Nicholl ; Salford, Mr. William Ross; Liverpool, Mr. John Buck Lloyd; 
Doncaster, Mr. W. Carlton ; Leicester, Mr. C. S. How ; Chester, Mr. John 
Smith ; Carlisle, Mr. P. J. Dixon. 





- Inise SuGar.—The first annual meeting of the Irish Beet-root Sugar 
Company was held recently in London, when a very satisfactory report 
from the directors was read and unanimously adopted. The works have all 
been erected, and operations have commenced. The sugar produced has 
been pronounced extremely good; and the prices obtained in London, 
Dublin, and Belfast, “‘ have proved beyond question that the sugar obtain- 
ed from beet can compete successfully with the colonial produce of the 
cane. 





How Scorcn Lives axe Manacep.—Mr. Johnstone, the manager of 
the Glasgow and South Western line, incontradicting an exaggerated re- 
port of a threatened collision fear Cumnock, says :—* I may remark, in 
conclusion, that, since the opening of the line, we have carried about eight 
millions of passengers, and no individual has met with a fatal casualty, 
or even had a limb fractured. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Brigadier Gen. George P. Morris has resigned his commission in the N. Y. 
State Militia ———Edgar Ney, the grandson of the Marshal, and one of Louis 
Napoleon’s hangers on, is in the Debtor’s prison at Clichy, Paris ——Our 
new Opera House in Fourteenth Street, isadvertised in the London Times, 
for renting on long or short lease. ——Sir St. George Gore, an Irish Baronet, 
who was travelling in the West, bound to Texas, on a hunting excursion, 
has been robbed between Alton and Springfield, Ill., of a large sum of mo- 
ney and other valuables. We note with sincere regret that the Hum- 
boldt, steamer from Havre, has been wrecked near Halifax,N.S. No lives 
were lost; but it is doubtful whether the vessel can be got off. The 
Earl of Mountcashell has returoed to this city from a tour in Canada. 
The town of Erie, Pennsylvania has been the scene of grave riots. Two 
rail-road guages, a broad and a narrow, meeting at that place, rendered 
a transfer of passengers there necessary, and brought some local perqui- 
sites which we need not explain. An amalgamation of the lines having 
taken place, the citizens, or a portion of them, are indignant at their loss, 
and have chosen to vent their spite upon the road, by destroying a por- 
tion of it, with a threat that the change shall not be effected. The rioting 
80 far has not resulted in loss of life; but it is to be hoped that the law 
will step in and suppress such high-handed proceedings.—The late Mr. 
Anson G. Phelps of this city bequeathed more than half a million of dollars 
to sundry religious local Institutions The clipper-ship Flying Cloud 
keeps up herfame. She has just arrived here in 92 days from San Francisco, 
——23,017 passengers from foreign ports landed here during November; and 
4415 in the first three days of this month_——It is reported at Sunderland 
that on the meeting of Parliament Mr. Hudson wi!! apply for the stew- 
ardship of the Chilton Hundreds, with a view to retire from the represen- 
tation of that borough. The Conservatives speak of Mr. Duncan Dunbar 
as his successor.——A decree is at the present moment under the consi- 
deration of the Council of State in Paris, the object of which is to grant 
a supplementary credit of 4,500,000f. towards the completion of the Lou- 
vre.—aAlexander Smith, the young Glasgow poet, has been on a visit for 
a few days tothe Duke of Argyll, at Invera astle.——Mr. John O’Con- 
nell is likely to be the successful candidate for Clonmel. The local Li- 
beral party resist the dictation of the Tenant League, and the leading 
newspapers of the town support Mr. O’Connell’s pretensions.——* Le 
Prophéte” has been produced at Turin, and with a success which leaves no 
doubt as to its popularity in Italy being quite equal to that it has obtained 
in every country where it has been performed. 

















NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1854. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we inform our Subscribers, that our an- 
nual presentation engraving is on the point of completion, by Mr. A. H. 
Ritchie of this city, whose “* Columbus” and “ Mary, Queen of Scots” have 
been so generally admired.—For the subject we have gone to Landseer, 
one of the very first of our English artists; and we believe that in a copy 
of his famous “ Return from Hawking,” the admirers of Art will not be 
disappointed. Some additional interest attaches to this selection, inas- 





zouch as the original picture was painted for the Earl of Ellesmere, in tie 
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year 1836, and contains portraits of himself, the Countess, and several of 
their then youthful children, in addition to those equestrian and canine 
portraits for which Sir Edwin Landseer is unrivalled. 





MR. DICN BOURCICAULT, 
On Tuesday Evening, December 13th, MR. BOURCICAULT will relate 


The Story of the Stage. 

Reing the Life and Adventures of Two Muses. A Classical Tale. Tllnstrated with the follow- 
ing views :—1. Arcadia, in Ancient Greece, 500 years before Christ. 2. The Mysteries of Eleusis, 
in Attica. 3. The first repr jon of “ Pr b Bound” in the Lenaion, or Theatrai Tem- 
ple of Bacchus at Athens. 4. A village in Calabria, 500 years after Christ. 5. A Masque in 
Hampton Court Gardens, given by Cardinal W: lsey to Henry VIII. 6. The first representation 
of * Hamlet’’ in the Blackfriars Theatre, with the following strong cast : 

Mamba, os. ccc ccs ccc bes 60s AOE) BUD DE e cs cen Cane - ce oo. MmapeRUO 
7. Windsor Castle in the time of Elizabeth, during the representation of the ‘* Merrie Wives of 
Wincdsor’’ before the neon. By Command. 8 Windsor Castle in the time of Victoria. The Ru- 
the representation of Mr. Bourcicauli’s comedy of “ Used Up,’’ before the 





bens Gallery during 


Queen. By Command. This painting is authentic in every detail. 
op eee angen, incidental to the matter, have been treated by the most distinguished paint- 
ers in Eng’ b 





On Thursday Evening, Dec. ith, Mr. BOURCICAULT will give his 
Pen and Ink Sketch of Woman. 
BQ On this subject there will be no painting. 


On Thursday Evening, December 224, MR. BOURCTCAULT will conclnde his series of Four 
Literary Soirees by a relation of his own career, entitl 
My Literary Life ; 
Being Adventures of a Literary Man in London and Paris. Anecdotes of Literary and Political 
Celebrities in Europe. The Art of Writing Dramas, and the greater art of ing them played. 
Some account of the Originals in London High Life, from which Mr. Bourcicault drew the most 
popular characters in bis Comedies, A glance at the ‘‘ London Press,’’ &c. &c. 


These Entertainments will be given at the 
HOPE CHAPEL, 718 BROADWAY. 
A*dmission, Fifty Cents Tickets to be had at the principal Hotels ; at Hall & Co.’s Broadway; 
at Van Orden & King’s, Wall Street; and at the Chapel on the days of the entertainment. Each 
Ticket secures a seat corresponding with its number. 











SHAKSPEARE READINGS. 

ROF. HOWS’ Subscription Conrse of SHAKSPEARE READINGS, will be given at 
i ha BELMONT HOUSE, NEW BRIGHTON, in the following order. To commence at 
1 OciockK, 
. ... Merchant of Venice. 

Perret  -~ 
29.............Much Ado About Nothing. 

January 5........ 


Thursday, December 15......... 
“ “ 2 


.. ... Hamlet. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


4 he: BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred au- 
thentic Paintings, by the 7 ost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters 

from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) downto Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition at 843 

Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 0 P.M. 
New York, October i, 1853. 3ms. 





CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 
Pp’ NTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—3t. 
‘Drep.—At Jacksonville, Florida, Thomas Keene, ‘aged 27, brother of Miss 
Laura Keene of this City, deeply lamented by his bereaved mother and sister. 
The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 8 





Exchange at New York on London, 10944 @ 1097,. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1853. 

By the arrival of the Cunard steamer of the 26th ult., at Halifax, we 
have an epitome of European news to that date.—Lord Aberdeen had not 
resigned office ; nor has any special reason been assigned for the preva- 
lenee of the rumour to that effect, of which mention was made in our last 
issue. It need not be shown that there is abundant political matter for 
the discussion of Cabinet Councils, apart from any reconstruction of 
the Ministry.—The domestic items are not of great moment. Public meet- 
ings are held from time to time, for the expression of sympathy with the 
Turkish cause ; and we observe particularly that one at Glasgow was at- 
tended by three thousand persons. There is however, beyond doubt, a 
diversity of feeling between the capitalists and the public at large, on this 
knotty Eastern question. The popular voice is loud in it denunciations 
of Russia ; but the Stock Exchange does not join in the hue and cry. On 
the contrary, we find the Consols absolutely rising, when one of the 
flying reports of the day announced the Turks tobe in full retreat across 
the Danube. This difference of feeling between those who rule the money 
markeg, and those whose connection with it is indirect or indefinite, must 
in the nature of things be habitual. In the continuance or extension of 
hostile operations, the merchant sees only interrupted commerce and finan- 
cial trouble ; the masses see an abstract question of right and wrong, or at 
most they view things from a national point of view in which the future 
figures more extensively than the present. And it should not be forgot- 
ten that in a country like England, commercial in its pursuits and free in 
the expression of opinions, this sort of conflict can scarcely be avoided.— 
Nor has the Government an easy task in holding, as it were, the balance 
between interest and feeling, or in other words, in determining the advan- 
tages, immediate and remote, of any given line of policy. We do not 
suggest these remarks, in order to account for any veering round in our 
own views on this absorbing topic; we still believe that Lord Aberdeen has 
done incalculable damage both to the actual and the prospective interests 
of the United Kingdom, by his timid and procrastinating course. We would 
only remind the reader of the difficulty with which any responsible go- 
vernment has to contend, and leave him to draw his own conclusions. 

In respect to the seat of war and the position of the combatants, trust- 
worthy accounts have been more and more scarce. There is however 
but little room to doubt that, up to the latest date, success in a number of 
engagements had crowned the Turkish arms, both in the Principalities and 
in the Asiastic districts bordering the Black Sea. It seems indeed to be 
true that Omer Pasha has withdrawn his victorious troops to the South- 
ern side of the Danube, a movement that wears a suspicious aspect. But 
this is accounted for, as a precautionary measure, lest he be overwhelm- 
ed by superior numbers, now on march to swell the Russian force ; nay, it 
isheld to be a stroke of good generalship. Let those who have waded 
through the voluminous and contradictory details, published in the daily 
papers, reconcile if they can all the discrepancies therein contained. It 
is out of our power even to sketch them. We need but add that the wea- 
ther has caused a temporary snspension of hostilities in Moldavia and 
Wallachia ; that the combined squadron of France and Eagland was at 
anchor in the Bosphorus on the 14th ult., and that the warlike spirit still 
prevails strongly at Constantinople, despite the effortsof the ambassadors 
of the Christian powers to renew negotiations for a settlement. Similar 
efforts emanating from Paris and London are rumoured. 

The above may seem but a scanty gleaning from scores of columns, that 
in the English journals are devoted to the contest now raging. But in 
truth, so long as no decisive action occurs, such as would tell weightily 
upon the final result, the attitude of the lookers-on is better worth con- 
templation than the mere moves ofthe game that is played. If we could 
but read it, how would the map of the mind of Nicholas, of Louis Napo- 
leon, or of the youthful Emperor of Austria, concentrate upon it the 
gaze of Europe! But we grope in the dark, and vainly strive to arrive 
at any just conclusion, whilst deceit and secrecy are bent upon bafilling 
the world. Look for instance at the position of the Ozar. The “ very 
latest” —so often fallacious—speaks of him as making overtures for recon- 
ciliation with Turkey, which, under the reverses already sustained by his 
Generals, would be little less than suing for peace. Is this probable ?— 
We doubt it ; for, although the intervention of France and England 
threatens to prevent the ultimate conquest of Turkey, it is clear that the 
Czar’s refusal to evacuate the Principalities is not viewed by them as a 
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casus belli. If the Turks were beaten at all points, we should have 
more faith in this rumour. The exasperated state of the Imperial mind 
may also be gathered from a comparatively trifling incident, narrated in 
the journals before us, and generally credited, as anecdotes are apt to be 
that are at once briefand pithy. The story goes then, that two Polich 
officers in the Russian service campaigning against the Turks, on reading 
the manifesto declaring the war to be a religious one on behalf of the 
Greek faith, tendered their resignation to their Colonel, on the ground 
that being Catholics, they could not conscientiously take part. The fact 
was telegraphed to St. Petersburg, and instructions as to the disposal of 
them were asked. “ Shoot them !”’ was the brief and brutal reply ; and 
they were shot accordingly. So summary a measure argues no fear as to 
a Polish insurrection, which has been threatened as one of the consequen- 
ces of a foreign war on the part of Russia.—But if the Czar Nicholas ia- 
confident in his own resources, this can scarcely be the case with the Ru- 
ler or the Counsellors of Austria. Her situation seems to be critical in the 
extreme, if internal disaffection, external uncertaiaty, and financial em- 
barrassment can make it se. The facts are notorious. 

And if we pass on to the wily autocrat of France, what clue is to be 
found in him, that may help to unravel the tangled skein of European 
polities? Are the people contented? Take the trial of the conspirators 
against the life of the Emperor in proof. Twenty persons or more have 
been convicted of the infamous attempt to assassinate him, and have been 
condemned to various terms of transportation and imprisonment. Have 
the people reason for increased content? Arrests and prosecutions are 
again the order of the day; and even the little gleam of independence, 
that shone recently from the Law Courts, has been extinguished by the 
decision of a superior tribunal. The point at issue was the right of the 
Police to break the seals of private letters in the Post Office, which was 
mooted on the trial of certain Parisian correspondents of foreign journals 
and was originally decided against the authorities ——The social isolation 
of the Court continues to be painfully manifest; and men and women, 
whose repute or position might give it some éclat, still hold fastidiously 
aloof. And whilst the upper classes persevere in the expression of their 
contempt for the ruler whom they cannot eject, the lower classes are be- 
ginning to feel the pressure of want.—Bat we did not purpose drawing 
any picture of the state of France. We would but glance at the uncer- 
tain movements of her sovereign, and acknowledge that he is stil! a rid- 
dle which no man can pretend to decipher. We hear simultaneously of 
unusual activity in the War Department, and of the furbishing of the 
state carriages that are to be used at the Imperial coronation. Whether 
his Majesty will first march to the Rhine or to Notre Dame—whether he 
will create a sensation and endeavour to prop up his waning popularity 
by fétes, or by foreign wars—it is altogether beyond our power to guess. 

Maria da Gloria, the Queen of Portugal, died in child-bed, at Lisbon, on 
the 15th ult. She was the daughter of Pedro, the late Emperor of Brazil, 
and had for her second husband Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, a cousin 
of our own Queen Victoria. He has assumed the Regency, on behalf of 
the late Queen’s eldest son, now in his seventeenth year. 








The Earl of Seafield has been elected a Representative Peer of Scot- 


land, in place of the late Lord Saltoun.—The Earl of Eglintoun has 
been chosen Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, in preference to 
Tennyson, the Poet-Laureate. The particulars of this latter election may 
be found in another column. 

But the feature of domestic news furnished us by the late arrivals is a 
correspondence between Mr. Corbin of Virginia, who has been for a long 
period residing in Paris, and Lord Howden, the British Minister to the 
Conrt of Spaiz, who chauced to be in the French capital at a recent daté. 
We regret that we can only make room for Lord Howden’s frank reply to 
Mr. Corbin’s questions, which were induced by that famous cock-and-bull 
story regarding the British Africanization of Caba, wherewith the Wash- 
ington Union contrived to astonish the world, as is now known on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Whether the little plot served any private political 
purpose of that party journal, we cannot pretend to say ; but the explo- 
sion of the whole affair should be a warning to those credulous Americans 
who believe everything they see in print regarding British designs against 
this country. Such an example was much needed, for we scarcely can run 
through a file of American newspapers, without finding some charge as 
preposterous and unfonnded as the notable one of the Union.—The latest 
is the Herald’s fancy, in connection with certain fashionable abolitionists 
in England, that the Duchess of Sutherland is virtually our Prime Minis- 
ter, and that Downing Street and Exeter Hall are equally official resorts. 
The counter-movement suggested is worthy of the cause assigned for it. 
It is an anti-monarchical democratic newspaper crusade agaiust Great 
Britain, to be conducted by Mr. John Mitchel. We abide the result with 
becoming resignation ; the more so, because this new holy alliance between 
the Herald and the Irish patriot has been most curiously ushered in, by a 
diatribe against the many frothy and impracticable orators, who have 
vainly endeavoured to enlist American sympathy in their behalf. 


—- - 


In accordance with custom, but with infinite reluctance, we give up a 
large portion of this day’s paper to the Message of President Pierce, read 
to both Houses of Congress, at Washington, on Tuesday last. Those most 
interested in it have found nothing whatever to say in its praise—not even 
the journals favoured by a copy of it in advaice of the Pres generally, 
which preference has been denounced with natural indignation. Neither 
can we screw out any compliments, though we would g!adly doso; forin 
truth we can gather nothing from it, with which we were not already fa- 
miliar. It is as vague and uninteresting as a Royal Speech, with the mis- 
fortune of being at least thirty timesaslong. Even the allusions to Great 
Britain do not call fer a word of comment. 

The Legislative Bodies had assembled on the previons day, when Mr. 
Atchison of Missouri took the Chair of the Senate, filling the official gap 
caused by the death of the late lamented Vice President of the U.S., Mr. 
King. In the House of Representatives Mr. Linn Boyd of Kentucky was 
elected Speaker-—The proceedings so far have not much interest for our 
special readers; though we must notice, with satisfaction, that Mr. Fish, 
in the Senate, has obtained a Committee for enquiry into the cause of the 
frequent mortality in emigrant ships coming hither from Europe; and, 
with surprise, a motion made in the House (and postponed) for the grant 
of a sword to Capt. Ingraham whose conduct in the Kuszta case at Smyrna 
is not likely to be forgotten. Readers wil! remember that we gave our 
meed of approbation to the gallant officer, when first the occurrence became 
koown ; but it is not desirable that Legislative distinctions of this kind 
should be sunk to the level of those presentations of plate, which are now 
made to every one, on the slightest possible pretence. If we estimate 
Capt. Ingraham rightly, he would be rather nettled at receiving a nation- 
al sword, in remembrance of an event where there was no fighting. —Both 
Houses have elected Chaplains of the Methodist persuasion. 

It has been often observed that foreigners have great difficulty in com- 
prehending the politics of this country, and in accounting for some of 
their peculiar workings. One of these peculiarities has for a long time 
puzzled us ; nor have we, until a few days since, obtained a satisfactory 
explanation of it. Wenever could make out why Americans, not identi- 
fied with party conflicts, should so universally and so invariably speak 
with contempt of their House of Representatives at Washington. There 
is no disguise about the matter. You find in the newspapers, at the Clubs, 
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and in social life, that this assemblage, which ought to be clothed with so 
mach dignity, is snubbed and ridiculed without mercy. Knowing the re- 
spect which at home attaches to the title M. P., notwithstanding that a 
black sheep does once in a while find his way into Parliament, we could 
aot, we say, understand, why M.C.should almost be looked upon as a term 
ef reproach. But a little incident in the house itself, that took place on 
Monday last, furnishes something like a clue to this species of black-ball- 
ing. The Mr. J. W. Forney, so widely and disreputably known in con- 
nection with the Forrest trial, has absolutely been elected Speaker by a 
vote of 121, out of 200 members present! Let us be understood as not in- 
tending to draw any international comparison whatever inthis case. We 
simply mention it, as proof that party influences are worked at Washing- 
ton, in a way that probably justifies all the execration bestowed upon 
them by the Press throughout the country. 





It seems now to be an established fact, that H.M. troops are to be 
withdrawn from Canada, with the exception of the Canadian Rifles, and a 
corps of the Royal Artillery; that these will be distributed between 
Kingston and Quebec, and will, after some appointed date, be paid and 
victualled at the Colonial expense. The Canadian Government, at the 
same time, is to have the sole gift of commissions therein.—The announce- 
ment seems to have been received with reasonable indifference, although 
the absence of some of their best customers may be a loss to sundry shop- 
keepers and contractors, at stations hitherto garrisoned. The Colonists 
generally will find in this movement a renewed assurance, that Great 
Britain desires that their self-government should be real, and has unshaken 
faith in their loyal attachment. 

We beg to unite with many of our brethren of the Canadian Press, ina 
tribute of regret and esteem to the memory of Mr. Hugh Scobie of Toron 
to, the Editor and Proprietor of The aily Colonist, since its establish- 
ment in 1838. He died prematurely, o1 Monday last, from a complication 
of diseases, having accomplished mach that was useful to his fellows and 
honourable to himeelf, in a life of forty two years. It isnot forgotten in 
this office, that before he became a member of the Press himself, he acted 
zealously and faithfully as an agent for this paper. 





The contest between certain speculators who, for their own purposes, 
ere bent upon blockading Broadway with a railroad, and the property- 
holders who are resisting such an infliction, is more varied than that be- 
tween the Russians and the Turks. It is but a brief space since a Judi- 
cial decision was thought to bave warded off this threatened danger ; but 
the Aldermen of this city are prompt men of business, and have granted 
a charter, under a new form of application, to the discomfited parties, 
coolly throwing overboard the offer of a hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, made by certain competitors for the privilege of ruining our 
main street. It remains to be seen whether the indecent hurry of these 
civic Bashaws can be circumvented by any legal process. Unfortunately, 
the Mayor’s veto can be of no avail, since two-thirds of the Aldermanic 
body are determined to carry their point.—The dust and filth of our 
wealthy and thronged avenue continue to be unabated and excruciating. 





Mr. Bourcicault’s first “‘ Winter Evening,” wherein he sketched certain 
‘prominent features of London and Paris social life, appeared to give deci- 
-ded satisfaction to the somewhat select circle assembled. The result 
was a@ request that he would repeat the entertainment on Thursday ; 
which he did, before a more numerous audience. We cannot agree with 
ali Mr. Bourcicault’s remarks upon the state of things in our own Metro- 
polis ; but we can honestly say that he isan admirable raconteur, and 
that it is impossible to pass a dull evening under him. Next week is to 
exhibit him in treating of those matters whick he has more immediately 
made his study. 

We read in a London paper that the Governorship of British Guiana 
has been offered to Sir Edmund Walker Head, the present Lt. Governor of 
New Brunswick. 

A new weekly journal, under the title of The Crusader, has been es- 
tablished here for the express purpose of carrying on a warfare against 
Papacy. Mr. de Casali is its Editor, and Fajher Gavazzi is announced as 
a contributor. 








Army. 


War-Orrice, Noy. 18.—2d Regt of Life Gds; E Berkeley, Gent, to be Cor 
and Sub-Lt b-p, v Howard, who ret. Rl Regt of Horse Gds; J Baker, Gent, to 
be Cor b-p, v Hare. Ist Drags; W Cutler, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Redmayne, 

to 14th Lt Drags. 14th Lt Drags; Cor Chadwick to be Lt b-p, to an unatt 
Co'y:; Cor Redmoyne from Ist Drags, to be Cor v Chadwick. 17th Regt of Ft; 

Lakin to be Lt b-p, v Williams who ret; W Scott, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v 
Lakin. 4ist Ft; Lt and Adj Barnard to be Capt b-p, v Eggington who ret. 
50th Ft; W Bond, Gent, to be Eos, bp, v Boileau, app to the Rifle Brigade. 
56th Ft; Ens Whitmore to be Lt w-p, v Sykes, dec; Gent Cadet Brown, from 
RI Mil Coll, to be Ens w-p, v Whitmore. 87th Ft; it Beasley from 2d W I Reg 
to be Lt v Elliot, who exc. 95th Ft; Lt Sargent to be Capt w-p, v ers, who 
ret upon f-p; Ens and Adj Brown to have the rank of Lt; Ens Garrard to be Lt 
TR: v Sargent; Gent Cadet Probart, from Rl Mil Coyl, to be Ens w-p, v Garrard. 
Rifle Brigade; Sec Lt Rowles to be Ft Lt b-p, v Waddington, who ret; Ens Boi- 
leau from 5th Ft, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Rowles. 2d W 1 Regt; Ft Lt Elliot from 
87th Ft, to be Lt, v Beadsley, who ex. 3d WI Reg; A Richardson, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p, v Pringle, dec. Gold Coast Corps; A Craig, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v 
Jones, dec. 

Unarracuep.—Lt Apthorp, from 14th Lt Dragt, to be Capt b-p; Lt and Adj 
Mullin, from 4th Drag Gds, to be Capt w-p, v Shields. 

é = Srarr.—P Divorty, M B., to be Assist-Surg to Forces, vy M‘Whar- 

e, Ipro. 

aye 5 Clark, upon h-p, unatt, has been permitted to retire from 
the Army, by the sale of his commission, he being about to become a settler in 


Orrice or Orpnancg, Nov. 15.—RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Capt Talbot to be 
Capt, v Wodehouse, dec; First Lt Tupper to be Sec Capt, v Talbot; Sec Lt Ma- 
hon to be First Lt, v Tupper; Sec Lt Stirling to be First Lt, v the Hon GA 
Ellis, dec. Corps of Rl Engineers; Brevet Maj Stehelin to be Lt-Col, v Phill- 
ae dec; Sec Lt Goodall, with temporary rank, to be Sec Lt, with permanent 
ran 


Tax exPectep Brevet.—As announced in our journal, while doubts still 
hang over the subject,the brevet is put off sine die. This to paar military men 
will be a severe disappointment; but they must refer the result to the right 
causes. Ifthe military department insists on making a display of independence 
ofthe civil administration, and lays itself open to the charge of the avenging votes 
in Parliament opposed to the peculiar Conservatism of its conductors it is not 
to be wondered that the civil portion of the Government should do as our fathers 
did with arbitrary power in the hands of kings, and make use of the power of 
the purse when they have it. If military men who are sufferers on the present 
occasion, would calculate what from the beginning was likely to be gained and 
lost by such a process, they would hardly be found among the partizans of what 
has led to the present misfortune.—London Morning Advertiser. (A curious 


bit of mystical rigmarole.) 
Obituary. 


CoLoneL Macreson.—The assassiuation of this able officer is a sad item in 
the latest news from India. The personal characteristics of the deceased sol- 
dier are spoken of in the Indian papers with high Sm } He entered the army 
in 1825, and served for 10 or 12 years with the l4th Native Infantry. While 

at Loodianah he attracted the attention of General Wade, and, we 

Sir G. Clerk, and in 1838, as a political officer, he accompanied the 
Shahzada Timour into Cabul. Previously, however, he had 

= a visit to Cashmere with Dr. Falconer, and with his assistance measured a 
line near the city, and completed a survey of the valley, which was after- 
> we believe, of material assistance to Lieutenant Vigne. In the war of 
bution he accompanied General Pollock, and obtained his brevet majority. 

the Sutlej campaign he acted as Major B "3 assistant, was e 
Aliwal, woes be ovtninnd be Nenemnepe y, - was subsequently 
appointed commissioner of the cis-Sutlej states, an appointment which, we be- 
lieve, he neither desired nor appreciated. After the second Punjab campaign 
the appointment had al and which he held to his 
Feared and respected by the natives, whom he thoroughly understood, 
over whom his attainments as a linguist gave him grat control, he appears 
to += hyn apres yn his European er the last Pu cam- 

a bg were everyw . After battle 

Pe Chilliauwalley, when Bhere Singh cerned Lord Gough's Genk and was march- 
e brigade under Brigadier Burns on this side of the Jhelum 

in imminent danger. It was necessary to acquaint them with 
the approach of the Sikhs, and the duty was intrusted to Colonel Mackeson. 
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On reaching the Jhelum he found neither boat nor ford. The river, the worst 
in the Punjab, was running like a torrent, and as broad as the Hooghly at Cal- 
cutta. Without an instant’s hesitation he abandoned his horse, sprang into the 
torrent, and, half-dead with exhaustion, reached the opposite and deli- 
vered his instructions. They saved the brigade. The incident is an epitome of 
his career, and the best illustration of the causes of his success. As an admi- 
nistrator, he did not perhaps occupy the first rank, but his energy, daring, and 
“ dash” were unrivalled, and on the Peshawur frontier these were the qualities 
required. Like a class which our system of rule in India has created, Colonel 
Mackeson was doubly efficient. Half soldiers, half civilians, with the personal 
activity and readiness of resource produced by the training of the camp, and 
the cool thought and judgment which are the attributes of the lawyer, the much 
abused Political Agents have done more to consolidate the empire than their 
enemies are willing to acknowledge. Among them Colonel Mackeson, though 
more of a soldier than an administrator, was certainly not the least.— Globe. 

Nevson’s Fiag-Lrevrenant Rear-ApmrraL Pasco.—Another link of the 
living history of the immortal hero has departed ; one, too, so imperishably 
identified with his commander-in-chief as to have been the officer selected to 
convey to the Trafalgar fieet the undying signal, “ England expects every man 
to do his duty ;” one, too, who popularised the signal of his illustrious chief by 
suggesting an alteration in its terms which makes it read as it now does, for, 
as first published many years since, on the authority of the gallant deceased, 
the original order to Lieutenant Pasco was to make the signal ‘‘ Nelson ex- 

.” &c., when, on remarking to his lordship that it would take some time to 
spell the word ‘“‘ Nelson,” but that England could be given at one signal, the 
“ patriot hero” said, “ Right, right, make it England.” ‘ England” was ac- 
cordingly substituted for ‘‘ Nelson,’ and that signal which was so gloriously 
obeyed, is now the watchword of that gallant profession which is the chief arm 
of the country’s defence.—It being Lord Nelson’s practice to appoint the officer 
first on his list for promotion to duty of signal-officer, and the junior that of 
first-lieutenant, Mr. Pasco, although senior of the Victory in the action, was ob- 
liged to submit to the regulation enforced by his lordship, berm whose death 
he in consequence lost that promotion to which his rank entitled him. He had 
thus the mortification of only receiving a commander’s commission, dated Dec. 
24, 1805 ; while Mr. Quilliam, the sixth lieutenant, was at once advanced to 
post rank. During the battle he had the misfortune to be severely wounded by 
@ grape shot in the right side and arm ; for which he received a pension of 
£250 per annum, besides having at the time obtained a grant from the Patriotic 
Fund. After he left the Victory, Capt. Pasco remained on half-pay until May, 
1808. He subsequently saw much service, but not of distinguished nature.— 
In 1846 he was appointed to command his old ship, the Victory, at Portsmouth. 
He died at Plymouth, in his 79th year. 

Lorp CHARLES VERE TownsEND.—This nobleman died at St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, on the 3rd ult., in his 68th year. He was brother and heir-presumptive to 
the present Marquis Townsend, and dying without issue, Capt. Townsend, R.N., 
son of the late Lord John Townsend, becomes next heir to the title. 


Lapy Lanerorp.—The accidental death by drowning of Lady Langford, on 
the 4th ult., is a subject of painful regret. Her Ladyship had been on a visit to 
Ardgillan Castle, the residence of Colonel Taylor; and, about one o’clock on 
Friday week, went, accompanied by her maid, to bathe—as she had accustomed 
herself to do, daily, summer and winter—at a bathing-place connected with the 
castle by a bridge near the railway. The sea was very rough, and the lady was 
unfortunately carried by the waves into deep water, and drowned before she 
could be extricated from the violence of the sea. The body was recovered and 
conveyed to the castle.—Lady Langford had only attained her thirty-third year. 
She was eldest danghter of the late Edward Michael Conolly, Esq., of Castle- 
town, and sister to Mr. Conolly, M.P. 


DowaGrer Lapy Powser.—We regret to announce the demise of this lady, in 
the 77th year of her age, at Kilfane. Lady Power was the relict of the late Sir 
John Power, the sister of the late Mr. Gervase Parker Bushe, and the niece of 
Henry Grattan ; and she herself formed a “ bright particular star” in the 
galaxy of beauty and fashion which illuminated the local society, at the me- 
morable period of the Kilkenny amateur theatricals. 


A Rapicau Rerormer.—Thomas Jonathan Wooler, one of the political cele- 
brities of the last generation, died recently, in his sixty-eighth year. He first 
brought himself into notice as a political writer by the publication of a weekly 
periodical, under the title of the Black Dwarf. At the time of the agitation of 
the question of thee yy cern | reform, and when the popular fever was at its 
height, he was elected “ legislatorial attorney” for Birmingham, a proceedin 
which led to his incarceration for a period of eighteen months in Warwick jail 
When the Reform Bill was passed he abandoned political life altogether. 


At Florence, Capt. R. Napier Kellett, late of the Rcyal Highlanders.—In Lon- 
don, John H. Hay, Esq., chief of the Admiralty.—At West Derby, near Liver- 
pool, George Withers, Esq., of Brook-house, Herts, late treasurer to the Liver- 
os Dock estate.— At Boston, of apoplexy. Mr. Jonas Chickering, the well- 

‘nown piano-forte manufacturer.—M. Eugene de Planard, a well-known drama- 
tic writer, has just died in Paris, aged upwards of seventy years. He has writ- 
ten for forty-six years for the great theatres of Paris, and has composed more 
than fifty dramatic works. 





PRusic. 


The following notice was in type, last week. 
Ersrevp’s Cuassican Quarters Somes.—The first Soirée of this, Mr. Bis- 


think, Mr. Eisfeld’s patrons and subscribers approve of the change ; so at least, 





the unusually thin attendance on this occasion leads us to believe. Hope Cha- 
pel is a small, ill-constructed and ill-sounding room, well enough for the exhi- 
bition of Panoramas, or for Lectures, but acoustically unfit for musical pur- 
poses, especially for chamber music. 

The programme was as rich and classical as could possibly be desired—three 
Quartettes, by the three greatest of Quartette writers, Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn. Surely if the highest school of instrumental art possesses attrac- 
tion, such a programme ought to fill almost any Concert room, much less the 
narrow precincts of Hope Chapel. The Quartettes had evidently been well re- 
hearsed by the performers, for they certainly were admirably played. It gives 
us great pleasure to state that some of the asperities of Herr Noll’s playing, 
which during the last season we felt ourselves frequently called upon to reprove, 
have been somewhat softened down, leaving however still much room for im- 
provement. Speaking especially of adagio and andante passages, it always 
appears to us that Mr. Noll either does not, or will not, understand the soulful 
and poetic meaning of Beethoven or Mendelssohn, but considers that the mere 
playing of the notes is allsufficient. There is a total absence of the spirituel in 
his adagios, making his fine and correct violin-playing appear the work of an 
artisan rather than of an artist.—The first movement of the Beethoven C mi- 
nor, No. 4, Quartette, pleased us less than the succeeding ones, in consequence 
of some of the roughness alluded to. The scherzo with a fugue, the minuetto, 
and the finale, were all admirably played, and met with loud and well deserved 
applause. In the second movement especially, the light and shade of the com- 
position were well observed, the pianissimo and subsequent crescendo correctly 
and tellingly rendered. 

In Mendelssohn’s B Minor Quartette, Mr. Timm played the Piano Forte. 
What can we say, to do sufficient justice to our inimitable Timm! If the im- 
mortal author could have arisen, and listened to Mr. Timm’s true, artistic, 
poetic reading, to his peculiar, clear, distinct, rich, and brilliant touch, we be- 
lieve he would not have desired a better interpreter. We do not think, among 
all the greater and lesser Pianists now so abundant among us, our modest Timm 
can have a rival in this style of music. It is refreshing to listen to him, and 
we defy any other player in the country to play that Quartette as well. 

Mrs. C. E. L. Brinkerhoff sang two songs. The first, “‘ I go, but wheresoe’er 
I fiee,”’ is composed by Mr. Eisfeld to Lord Byron’s words. It is a fine, correct, 
and we think telling composition, and has just been published by Wm. Hall & 
Son. Mrs. Brinkerhoff sang it well and nicely (yes, that is the word), but 
lacked spirit, warmth, and brilliancy in expression. She seemed cold and un- 
moved as an icicle. The second song, ‘‘ I'll follow thee,” she sang with so much 
more spirit, that we regretted she should not have chosen a better song. The 
stupid words of it (we suppose meant as an answer to Byron’s lines, just men- 
tioned) are described as “ Poetry, by J.C. Carpenter,” a piece of information 
which we could never have guessed at, and the music is simply patchwork 
plagiarism, and meaningless and commonplace at that. 

Upon the whole, this Soirée of Mr. Eisfeld’s was a good and worthy beginning 
of the season, and notwithstanding the trifling strictures we have indulged in 
above, very great credit is due to the Quartette party, Messrs. Noll, Reyer, Bis- 
feld, and Eichhorn. Wishing Mr. Eisfeld every success, we indulge in the hope 
that his next Soirée will be given in a better-suited room. 


Tus Opsra.—We are almost afraid that some of our readers may think we 
are saying too much of the Profeta ; but indeed we are not, and if we were, 
why all we have to say, is that we cannot help it. We have witnessed its per- 
formance every time it has been given, and on each evening we discovered new 
beauty, new grandeur, new and great artistic points, which we had before 
overlooked. It requires at least the “‘ assisting” at half a dozen representations, 
to appreciate it truly. Our object in writing these few lines about it to-day, is 
simply to congratulate our readers on its continuance for a while longer. Mr. 
Niblo has renewed Maretzek’s lease, until the 16th of December, which gives us 
another week of the Proféta ; would that we could say another month !—In the 
meantime, as much of the success of this Opera, as well as of “‘ Masaniello,” is 





' owing to the talent, willingness, and well-being of Signor Salvi, that artist takes 


feld’s fourth season, took place on Wednesday evening last. We cannot @p- 4 
prove of the change of locality, from Niblo’s to Hope Chapel, and we do not 





a Benefit on Tuesday evening next, on which occasion ‘“ Masaniello” will be 
once more repeated, and for the last time. 

JvuLuren’s Concerts.—M. Jullien and his troupe, as our readers are no doubt 
already aware, has returned to us, and will give Concerts at the Metropolitan 
Hall, during the entire month of December. We are sorry however to record, 
that thus far, the Concerts have been thinly attended, with the exception of the 
Benefit of the St. George’s Society on Monday last. On the other hand, we are 
glad to perceive that M. Jullien, in his true love for the art and in his generosi- 
ty, is in one way at least putting our boasted Philharmonic Society to the blush, 
by encouraging American composers, and playing their music. During the 
week, a new Composition by Mr. Fry, and another by Mr. Bristow have been 
performed. The former, we regret to state, we did not hear ; but the latter, a 
Minuetto from Mr. Bristow’s Symphony in E flat pleased us greatly. It is rich 
in melody, brilliant, and effective. The tema very greatly resembles Mozart’s 
accompaniment to Deh vieni alla finestra, from “ Don Giovanni.’ We might 
find some fault with the scoring and arrangements ; but in consideration of Mr. 
Bristow's antecedents and peculiarities, we cannot but admire it as a meritori- 
ous, genial work. If Mr. Bristow would go for a year or two to Spohr, Hector 
Berlioz, and others, or attend the great Philharmonic and other Grand Concerts 
and Festivals at the Gewandhaus and similar places on the European Continent, 
he would become a Composer as well as a Conductor, of whom the country 
might be proud. 

Sr. Grorcr’s AnNuaL Concert.—We are glad to say that this entertainment, 
on Monday night, went off with brilliant success. Metropolitan Hall was 
crowded ; and not only did our countrymen and countrywomen muster strongly 
on the occasion, but there were also present very many of the native-born citi- 
zens of New York.—Under the liberal arrangements, by which Dr. Joy put the 
valuable services of M. Jullien and his Orchestra at the disposal of the Concert 
Committee, a very handsome sum has been realized for the benefit of the needy 
and suffering British emigrants.—The programme is familiar to our readers ; the 
striking features of it may perhaps be referred-to hereafter. We must add how- 
ever, that the substitution of an instrumental, for a vocal, performance of “ God 
Save the Queen !” with solo instrumentalists in place of singers, was not gene- 
rally approved. The experiment was tried, with the concurrence of the Com- 
mittee, for reasons of convenience, which it would occupy too much space to ex- 
plain. 





Orama. 


The crowding-out of our regular notice, last week, makes it oo late in the 
day for dwelling at any length upon several Green-Room topics, with which the 
theatrical world has been almost simultaneously agitated. Their full details 
have gone forth, far and wide ; and whoever takes interest in things dramatic 
knows very well—that the father of Miss Julia Dean has been figuring in the 
N. Y. Herald, unintentionally and unprofitably on his part, as a criticiser of 
critics—that Mr. Bourcicault and the N. Y. Daily Times have been waging 
a fierce battle, as to the entire originality of the ‘‘ Fox-Hunt,” wherein the for- 
mer’s peremptory denial of the charge of plagiarism has been set against sundry 
circumstantial evidence arranged by the latter—and that Miss Laura Keene has 
ceased to be a member of Mr. Wallack’s company, owing to her absence from 
the theatre for one evening, satisfactorily explained by herself in print, and un- 
generously paraded by the Stage Manager on the occasion. The last-named cir- 
cumstance is the only one of the three in which our public has a prospective in- 
terest, since the loss of the leading actress at a popular establishment tells un- 
favourably upon the entertainments provided. 


Miss Davenport has been the mild star of the Broapway during the past fort- 
night, playing creditably and drawing moderately. Indeed, whilst desirous that 
all actors and managers should thrive, we cannot but be glad, in the interest of 
the public, and of the profession as a whole, thatthe starring system is decidedly 
on the wane in this city. It must--with rare exceptions—be somebody altoge- 
ther new or very great, that can attract crowded houses; and curiosity as to 
how this person or that person can monopolise an evening’s performance seems 
to be soon satisfied. If the press would but unite in opposing the perversion of 
the dramatic art to which we allude, the matter would be soon settled. A few 
individuals might in consequence be curtailed of their undue profits ; but a more 
healthy tone would prevail on the boards, and the members of even such a com- 
pany a& we have here at the Metropolitan Theatre might be stimulated to exer- 
tion, with a prospect of benefit to themselves. 

Raving satisfied ourselves, by seeing Miss Davenport in two or three scenes 
of “ The Hunchback,” that there is no material change in her style, since she 
appeared here, about four years ago, we gave up the idea of following her on 
behalf of our readers through her well-worn round of parts. She has however 
given us a new one—that of Adrienne Lecouvreur—in which Mademoiselle Ra- 
chel has acquired prodigious vogue. The piece, translated for Miss Davenport, 
bears the same name, and is a cleverly constructed and effective play. Love, 
passion, intrigue, and revenge are wrought up init, with that variety of inci- 
dent and ingenious contrivance of points, in which the French dramatists so im- 
measurably excel the English. The heroine is an actress of the Theatre Francais, 
whose lover is Maurice Count de Saxe, to whom she is devotedly attached. 
But she has a rival in her attachment, a high-born dame ; the contrast of cha- 
racter between the too, and the rivalry between them, affording material for 
many striking situations. Until the last act, the vein is serio-comic ; but the 
end is eminently tragical, the Princess in question having sent a poisoned 
bouquet to the hapless Adrienne, who inhales its perfume and dies on the stage. 
There are three good male parts—those of the lover above named, of an in- 
triguing Abbé, and of the eccentric manager of the Theatre Francais. Welt 
and carefully acted, the piece would interest any audience, and would be sure 
ofalongrun. As it is,ithas been given twice, for the sake of Miss Davenport ; 
and there’s the end of it. 

And now we must observe, in speaking of the performance, that we saw it 
on Wednesday evening, when perhaps the sparseness and coldness of the audi- 
ence gave a chilly tone to those who acted. Certainly, Miss Davenport's Adri- 
enne scarcely did justice to her abilities, considering what they are, and how 
much scope there was for displaying them. Her well-toned voice, good elocu- 
tion, stage tact, and mobile features, are greatly in her favour ; but her ges- 
ture and utterance was studied, and lacked consequently that passionate ex- 
pression without which there is no hold of spectators. In one scene she de- 
claims a passage from Phedre, in the drawing-room of her rival, the words con- 
taining a pointed allusion to the latter. This was delivered with an earnestness 
that appeared to be heartfelt, and went home to the listeners. Better still was 
her phrenzied ourst of despair, when, believing her lover unfaithful and her 
rival triumphant, she breaks away from her friend the Manager, exclaiming 
that she will stab them both and then die herself—But Rachel's closing-scene, 
wherein the happiness of love and the bitterness of death are blended, was the 
making of the piece, and the wonder of Paris. Miss Davenport’s was not pro- 
ductive of any intense emotion, for it did not indicate much thereof in herself. 
There was no electric sympathy conveyed from the stage to the house ; and we 
incline to think that those who saw her walked home quietly enongh, and gos- 
sipped of the fashions or the weather. 

Mr. Conway would have done something with the part of Maurice, a compli- 
cated one, but full of opportunities. It was entirely beyond the reach of the stiff 
gentleman who essayed it. Mr. Davidge, as the theatrical manager, tried hard 
to emancipate himself from his low-comedy attributes, and almost succeeded. 
Mr. Howard, as usual, flung every word at the audience instead of at his co- 
actors, and looked every one in the face save those whom he should have 
addressed. Mr. Barry had an insignificant part, and went through it with dig- 
nified nonchalance. Mrs. Abbott, as the Princess, was lady-like as is her wont, 
and occasionally threw some spirit into her part. 

Last night, Miss Davenport was to appear in another new piece, “‘ Camille,” 
by the author of “‘ Civilization.” —Mr. Collins is the next star. 


ron’s, Mr. Bourcicault’s “‘ Fox-Hant” has held its place uninterrapted- 
1 rote first uction.— At WALLAcK’s,a new and original five act Comedy, 
rom the pen of Mr. Brougham, is announced for Monday night. 
1 tm 


Taw DRaMa AT§ZWINDSOR CasTLE.—The annual performances, before the 

em and a vircle of distinguished guests, commenced on the 10th ul the 
= is still the manager.—The opening play was ‘“ Henry V.,” in whee © 
following actors and actresses ty meme Messrs. Bartley, Phelps, Cooper, ~~ ’ 
F. Vining, H. Harley, and Leigh Murray. Mesdames Ternan, and H. ¢ neg 
and Miss 1. Bassano.—The second entertainment was given on the - = 
when “ The Game of Speculation,” better known by its rench name The il 
cadet,” was got up, saaeee with the farce of “‘ Little Toddlekins. Mi om 
cipal ‘performers were Messrs. C. Mathews, Roxby, Cathcart, and F. Matthews, 
and Misses Oliver and Ellis. Elaborate notices are scarcely 
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New Books. 


Lyric Poems, Soxxers, anp Miscetiantes. By George Lunt, Boston. 
Ticknor & Co.—If you were to take the first four pieces in this collection 
and form your opinion exclusively from them, you would probably cast 
this pretty little volume pettishly from you, with a heartily-expressed wish 
that young gentlemen, desirous of worshipping at the shrine of the Muse, 
would content themselves with offering their incense in private. And you 
would be quite justified in a certain degree of irritation, for, notwithstand- 
ing a touch here and there of the lofty and the gentle and the sentimental 
—the usual stock-in-trade of poctasters—they are not only devoid of ge- 
neral merit, but studded with glaring errors. Nay, further, if we were to 
reprint these opening papers, we do verily believe that nota single one of 
our readers would ever cultivate further acquaintance with the author. 
Is this language too harsh? Let us quote a verse, or a line or two.—Mr. 
Lunt commences with a sonnet, of invocation and aspiration, as is the 
wont of those who would climb Parnassus. But a sonnet, to be anything, 
must at least be complete in its parts, and free from obvious defects. One, 
upon so small a surface, acquires more than its due magnitude ; it is an 
ink-spot upon a fair page. Here is the sonnet in question ; and upon se- 
cond thoughts we give it entire, because its fault is repeated in several 
other places ; and also because it contains some fair lines, if no very ori- 
ginal or profound ideas— 

Born, not of fickle fancy in the brain, 

Nor nursed by wild caprice’s morbid flame, 

Bat with a nobler hope and loftier aim, 

I speed ~ venture to the open main ; 

There let it bide what fortune wills ; to gain 

Some shining leaf of honour’s wreath sublime, 

Or, shipwrecked on the shallow banks of time, 

Unhonoured sink,—but oh, without a stain. 

Truth, Love, the patriot’s hope, its manly themes, 

Old voices of the minstrel’s noblest art, 

Who, to the beating of the world’s great heart, 

Chanted, in lofty rhyme, his generous dreams. 

The world grows old, they say—but oh, once more 

Come Faith and burning thought and high emprise of yore. 
Now we want to know what Truth and Love and their associates are sup- 
posed to be doing in this sonnet. There they stand in it, sure enough, so 
many nominative cases, unprotected and unprovided-for ; but what in the 
world becomes of them, it would puzzle twenty Lindley Murrays to dis- 
cover. Poetic license has not yet pushed grammar entirely aside ; and Mr. 
Lunt is so frequently careless of its rules, that we feel bound to remon- 
strate with him on this point.—His second effusion, entitled “ The Poet,”’ 
scarcely rises above the level of nursery rhymes. His third, “ The Night- 
ingale,” is so confused, that it is difficult to catch its meaning ; and when 
this is caught, it is found to be but a thrice-told tale. His fourth, “The 
Mayflower” might be ranked with the second, were it not that its exalted 
and patriotic theme lays it open to criticism ofseverer sort, for which how- 
ever we have neither space or inclination. Mr. Lant will be fortunate if 
he escape torturing on the wheel, therefor, by some merciless and elabo- 
rate reviewer. 

As you progress through the pages, if you have the courage to proceed, 
you may cull a poetical passage, once in a while, from a mass of obscurity 
and carelessness. That ote indeed, and the confusion above-men- 
tioned, are Mr. Lunt’s constantly besetting sins; neither of them being 
ameliorated by the injudicious punctuation that prevails. A course of 
Euclid should be prescribed for him; and, if he write more verse, he might 
with advantage look to it that he make no downright “bull” in his 
imagery. Here is one, or we have seen sun-rise to very little purpose, 
It occurs in a love sonnet, at page 80. 

She, like the Night, whose softest summer glow 
With starry lustre bathes the earth and sky,— 
He, as the Morn, that lingering. loth to go, 

In her embracing beauty fain would die. 

The plain trath is that, if there be any lingering when this couple 
meets, it is on the part of Night. The Morn does not go at all; it comes. 
In his next edition, if Mr. Lunt will thus personify his lovers, let us at 
least counsel him to reverse their sexes. Mr. Erebus might be reluctant 
to part from Miss Aurora, and might, if so pleased the poet, very prettily 
die in her embrace. 

But this fault-finding is grievous work. Just to show that we can pick 
out the best, as well as the worst, portions of the volume before us, we 
select another sonnet which we commend to the reader’s notice, praying 
the author to forgive us for some liberties taken with his commas and 


semi-colons. 
Oh friend, whose genial spirit by the gift 
Of a most bounteous nature, flings a shower 
Of magic light along life’s shadowed hour— 
As when day’s sovereign lord, behind the rift 
Of summer's brooding cloud, but looks, to lift 
Incumbent heaviness from earth and sky, 
With the bright beam of his exulting eye— 
Think not the spirit’s course, whose silent drift 
Flows on more calmly than the sparkling stream, 
Ts sad though thoughtful, or must, therefore, seem 
From secret care to need some healing shrift. 
Thine be, forever fresh and never coy, 
The soul’s bright mood ; yet not less cheerful deem 
The steadfast lustre of a sober joy. 

The reader will perceive that the fifth line in the above is not of the 
clearest ; and that the antepenultimate is not felicitous. Still, there is 
some wholesome stuff herein. 

ANECDOTES OF Parnters, ENGravers, Erc,. By Shearjashub Spooner. 
Putnam.—-Three neat duodecimo volumes, the contents being sufficiently 
described on the title-page, although rather too long for our heading. At 
full length they are announced as treating of “ Painters, Engravers, 
Sculptors, and Architects, and Curiosities of Art ;’’ and if one meets with 
many old acquaintances, it is well to have them in readable and portable 
form. 


Tue Porticat Works or James Tuomson. Appleton.—A superb edition, 
in one large octavo, the type and paper absolutely rejoicing the eye. The 
volume is, we believe, one of a series, forthcoming under the editorial con- 
duct of the Rev. George Gilfillan, one of the ablest critics and most en- 
thusiastic admirers of the poets ancient and modern. In this case, he pre- 
fixes a biographical notice of the author and a dissertation on his works, 
both brief but satisfactory. The following little anecdote occurs in it, the 
writer referring to the fact that Thomson’s luxuriant imagination was 
held by himself and others to unfit him for the service of the Church. 


One is reminded of the spolagems instance of the poet Pollok, whose first ser- 
mon in the United Secession all, which was filled with glowing and some- 
what bombastic descriptions of the supposed effects of Sin and the Fall of Man 
upon the material creation, and particularly of the “ blowing of the first Mon- 
soon,” convulsed his fellow-students with laughter, created a smile where 
smiles were rarely seen, on the dry and lofty bgow of the excellent Dr. Dick, 
elicited from the poet the indignant interjected sehtence, “ And but for sin the 
smile of folly would not have been seen on the forehead of wisdom,” and gained 
him for a season the nickname of “ Monsoon Pollok.” Such receptions have 
not been unfrequently given to young men of genius in their first efforts, alike 
in colleges, divinity schools, and the public press. 


We heartily commend this publication to the lovers of standard books 
in goodly form. 

Caries AucHEsTeR: A Memoriat. London. Hurst.—As the Lon- 
don journals have much to say respecting this peculiar tale, and we do 
not observe that it is yet republished here, we extract the subjoined notice 
of it from the Atheneum of the 12th ult. 


More than ordinary have been taken by the publishers to recommend 
this strange book, on the score of the nal portraits which it has been al- 
leged to contain. Week after week have the lovers of music and of fiction 
been invited by paragraphs in the daily papers toread about Mendelssohn, 


and M. Berlioz, and Mdlle. Jenny Lind. Among those who care for the 
art, a considerable stir has been kept up with regard to the authorship of 
the half-crazy work. It has been fathered on an English journalist who 
shall be nameless,—on some unknown German writer,—on the female re 
lative to a literary M.P. :—and p has been flung about respecting its 
truth, passion, and beauty almost out-rhapsodizing the rhapsody with 
which its own pages overflow. Through its nebulosities—dark, we are to 
suppose, through excess of light—our neighbours profess to see their way 
where we can only grope our’s, constantly arrested or turned aside by 
what may be a sublimity, but seems to us an absurdity. As regards the 
authorship, we make small count of these meth mysteries and cur- 
rent controversies :—being aware from e ence how ripe and ready for 
a mystery is our novel-reading public. few Greek mottoes, a few pre- 
sentation letters dramatically written, entirely deluded shrewd people 
into passions of denial when they were assured that Mrs. Gore wrote 
“Cecil.” A blue crape dress, alleged to have been worn in a morning by 
a heroine (or some other unorthodox piece of finery), was vehemently ad- 
duced by “ all and sundry” women as an intrinsic and detective proof that 
“ Jane Eyre” could never have been written bya woman. Be “Charles 
Auchester” the work of whom it may, it is a strange, wild, affected, in- 
congruous, mystical Art-nove!,—incomplete, incorrect, foolish, extrava- 
gant, still displaying feeling without discretion, power without learning, 
—and a passion for music, rather than a knowledge of it. 

Perhaps no Art-novel can be other than incomplete ; inasmuch as Art 
is too subtle a subject for works of Art, and inasmuch as the whole l'ves 
of very few artist in the least resemble the sort of existence which enthu- 
siasm and poetry love to dream that they are. No ae map can out- 
do the real amount of burning aspiration which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously harboured, must nerve the wing and point the career of those 
whose genius enthrals the world :—but the conditions under which this is 
brought about into an external utterance or expression, and the caprices 
and incoherences by which, as links, it must connect itself with the 
prosaic world around it, do not look lovely in the novel, poem, or drama. 
The Pasta of romance, if we are to have romance of Pasta, should for ever 
be Medea on her cothurnus,—never the cheerful stout lady in a Milanese 
hat and brown holland blouse whom we have seen hallooing to a flock of 
vagrant turkeys at her own garden gate by the Lake of Como. Viewing 
the lady on her sublime side, what description of her Medea ever did, or 
could do, justice to its reality? Thus, betwixt stilted sentiment and in- 
competent exposition, the Tragedy Queen is deprived of her work-a-da 
womanhood by the very same hand that cuts short her artistic pedestal. 
The Mozart of the Requiem, for the poet’s and novelist’s uses, should be 
the melancholy dreamer, for ever 

Taking the measure of a new-made grave,— 

not the gambler—not the dancer at Vienna Carnivals—not the playmate 
of Leitgeb, “ the ox and ass,” and of Shikaneder, the worthless buffoon, 
—who gave to his works the wine (as it were) of his spirit, and to his life, 
its lees. In fact, the part of the artist’s life which a novelist like this puts 
for the whole is altogether beyond expression, save such as its possessor 
himself finds for it in his works, The daily wear upon the sleeve, for the 
conventional pecking of the daws of society, of inspiration, would be a 
habit at variance with that simplicity which is an essential part of the 
spirit of reverence in which the true worshipper drinks ever at the foun- 
tains of bis art. ; 

Let not the transcendental imagine that, in pointing out these inevitable 
conditions of the artist’s life and character, we are desecrating the mens 
divinior, or gery. him to whom it is committed to the level of the 
daily herd. e are giving reasons why, tempting as the Art-novel is to 
writers of a fervid temperament at a peculiar period of life and phase of 
connoisseurship, it is so difficult of execution under any conditions of ve- 
risimilitude as to be nearly always a failure.—Be the remark, however, 
more or less true in the general, it applies eminently to “Charles Au- 
chester.”” No world of coulisse or orchestra that we have ever known in- 
cludes the roseate and purple and semi-ideal existence here pourtrayed. 
The attribution of the hero to Mendelssohn, of all men, is surely arbitrary 
to the extent of being a folly. Ifit can by possibility have been intended 
by the author, then his is a failure far beyond common or necessary fail- 
ures. No man who really knew Mendelssohn could for even a moment 
accredit the sentimental and sublime Seraphael as being, in any respect, 
a likeness of that real and sincere poet, that simplest of all simple men.— 
whose sound manly sense and avoidance of display bore due proportion to 
his simplicity. An outer touch or trait or two of his looks and manner 
there may here and there be ; but while reading scene after scene, chapter 
after Gogtes of these sustained rhapsodies, we could not escape the 
thought of what would have been Mendelssohn’s own hilarity and aston- 
Peay tog -he have seen this alleged portrait of himself,—been told 
that thas he acted, thus he spoke, thus he loved. 

There are, too, in this novel, musical marvels to be reconciled with pro- 
bability, which prove what we have already remarked—that the author of 
“Charles Auchester’’ has more passion for music than acquaintance with the 
art. Let us content ourselves with extracting his description of the hero’s 
unexpected apparition in the orchestra at a provincial musical festival in 
England. The Sir George Smart of the day is at the eleventh hour pre- 
vented from taking his place at the orchestra. The committee is in de- 
spair—the audience in a rage of impatience.—- 

A fresh volley of hisses broke from the very heart of the hall, still it did not 
circulate, though the confusion seemed increasing in the centre, and it was at 
that very instant,—before poor Merlington had left his ormeee stand,—that 
a form, gliding light as if on air, appeared hovering on the steps at the side of 
the orchestra. It was a man at least, ifnot a spirit; but I had not seen where 
that hams. bee came from, with its light and stealthy speed. Swift as a beam 
of morning he sprang up the steps, and with one hand upon the balustrade bowed 
to the audience—in a moment silence seemed to mantle upon the hall. He stood 
before the score, and as he closed upon the time-stick those pointed fingera, he 
raised his eyes to the chorus and let them fall upon the band. Those piercing 
eyes recalled us. Every hand was on the bow, every mouthpiece lifted. There 
was still silence, but we “‘ heard” no “ voice.” He raised his thin arm: the 
overture began. The curiosity of the audience had dilated with such intensity 
that all who had been standing still stood, and not acreature stirred. The calm 
was perfect upon which the “ Grave” broke. It was not interpretation alone; 
it was inspiration. All knew that “ Grave’’—but few have heard it as it spoke 
that day. It was then we heard a voice—“ a voice from heaven.” ere 
seemed not a string that was not touched by fire. The tranquil echo of the re- 
peat enabled me to bear it sufficiently to look up and form some notion of him 
on whom so much depended. He was slight, so slight that he seemed to have 
grown out of the air. He was young, so young that he could not have num- 
bered twenty sammers;—but the heights of eternity were fore-shadowed in the 
forehead’s marble dream. A strange transparence took the place of bloom upon 
that face of youth, as if from temperament too tender, or blood too rarefied; but 
the hair betrayed a wondrous strength, clustering in dark curls of excessive 
richness, The pointed fingers wer? pale, but they grasped the time-stick with 
an energy like naked nerve. But not until the violins woke up announcing the 
subject of the allegro, did I feel fully conscious of that countenance absolved 
from its repose of perfection, by an excitement itself divine. It would exhaust 
thought no less than words to describe the aspect of music, thus revealed, thus 
presented. I was a little child then, my brain was unused to strong sensation, 
and I can | say I remembered not how he looked after all was over. The in- 
tense impression annihilated itself, as a white dazzling fire struck from a smith’s 
anvil dies without ashy sign. I have since learned to discover, to adore, every 
express lineament of that matchless face; but then I was lost in gazing in a 
spiritual ebbless excitement—then I was only conscious of the composition that 
he made one with himself, that became one with him. The fire with which he 
led, the energy, the speed, could only have been safely communicated to an 
English orchestra by such accurate force. The perfection with which the Con. 
ductor was endued must surely have passed electrically into every player: there 
fell not a note to the ground; such precision was well nigh oppressive,—one 
felt some hand must drop. From ees to end of the allegro not a disturb- 
ing sound arose throughout the hall, on the closing chord of the overture, 
there burst one deep toll of wonderful applause. I can only call it a toll; it was 
simultaneous. The Conductor looked over his shoulder and slightly shook his 
head. It was enough, and silence reigned as the heavenly symphony of the.re- 
citative trembled from those a surcharged with fire. Here it was as if he 
whispered “‘ Hush!” for the sobbing staccato of the accompaniment I never 
heard so low; it was silvery, almostawful. The baton stirred languidly, as the 
stem of a wind-swept lily, in those pointed fingers. Nor would he suffer any 
violence to be done to the solemn brightness of the aria. It was not until we 
all arose that he raised his arm, and impetuously, almost imperiously, fixed 
upon us his eyes. He glanced not a moment at the score, he never turned a 
leaf, but he urged the time majestically, and his rapturous beauty brightened 
as the voices firmly, safely, swelled over the sustaining chords, launched in 
glory upon those waves of sound. I almost forgot the Festival. i am not cer- 
tain that [ remembered who I was, or where I was, but I seemed to be singi 
at every ee. re emned aes | out my life instead of my voice; but the feck 
ing I had of being irresistibly borne along was so transporting, txat I can con- 
ceive of nothing else like it, until after death. 

Now, it goes to the heart to throw cold water on a description so fervid, 
by declaring that such magnetic sympathy betwixt a strange conductor 
and an orchestra and chorus with whom he had never rehearsed, is scarce] 
possible.-—“ Charles Auchester” is full of a Dae in which that 
which is practicable and probable is sadly overdone. The whole habits 
of Mr. Davy’s singing-school are odd. We should be curious to hear the 
opinion of Signor Costa or of Madame Cinti-Damoreau on the chances of 
any pupil keeping a note of voice for six months who should practice as 
the Miss Benette married by Seraphael is described to have practised 





“ nine hours a day without an instrument.” No less prodigious is the 
progress on the ylolin made by Charles Auchester,--which enables him a 


y | as it was that of all well-informed 





few months after taking up the instrument to attack one of Seraphael’s 
new and difficult overtures among the violini primi / 

There is more of rhapsody, in short,—we return to the word, for no 
other will suit our purpose—than of reality. At the musical festival, 
with a peepat which we have treated our readers, Seraphael makes an 
instant sentimental friendship with Charles the child--a very silly child, 
too ;—and when the latter is transferred to a professor in German , the 
great composer is described as throwing aeons else aside, in o to 
sympathize with and indulge the little enthusiast. The foolish boy not 
only makes prodigious musica’ progress, but also becomes Seraphael’s 
confidant in love—as well as the confidant ofall the other musical heroes 
and heroines. Romantic as all the story seems, when its leading features 
are ‘sketched, our novelist himself seems thoroughly possessed of the 
reality of the characters, persons, and incidents of his tale :—and hence 
its fascination. There is fine writing in the book. There is flattering, if 
not absolutely false, portraiture——but, also, true fervid feeling. We are 
introduced into an Arcady of Art, where the men are Gods, the women 
are Graces, where ‘ the leaf fadeth never, and the fire never burns low.” 
Perhaps the musician and the amateur will be neither of them the worse 
for giving himself up to the spirit of the dream,—overwrought, unreal, 
and extravagant as it is, if tried by rule and compass. 


Hine Arts. 


AvoTHER SaLe or Pictures.—The recent auction of pictures by Messrs. 
Williams, Stevens, & Williams, did not result successfully, in regard to 
prices. So much the worse for the poor artists ; so much the better for 
those who attended and picked up bargains, At any rate, as a conse- 
quence, we may expect to see a more {lively competition, on Thursday 
next, when the paintings, now on free exhibition at the galleries of the 
Art-Union, are to be brought under the chances of the hammer.—The 
catalogue registers some attractive names, including those of Cropsey, 
Cranch, Durand, Inness, Lang, and Mrs. L. M. Spencer. 








THE NORTH-WESTERN PASSAGE—ANOTHER EXPEDITION. 


The present Session of the Royal Geographical Society commenced 
Tuesday evening, (the 15th ult.) in the rooms, Regent-strest, and <m Bre 
tended by a larger company than ever witnessed before. Amongst the 
visitors were Sir H. Holland, Sir R. H. Dukenfield, Bart., Col. Campbell, 
Gen. Sandwith, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. —e G.C.B., Sir B. Outram, Sir W. 
Parish, Sir Fred. Nicholson, Bart., Sir N. Buxton, Bart., the Earl o t 
Sheffield, Lieut. Cresswell, Mr. B, Oliveira, M.P., Dr. Hodgkin, Adm. 
Bowles, Captains Beechey, Bennett, Fitzroy, and Inglefield, &c. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, on taking the chair, apologised for the absence 
of Lord Ellesmere, who regretted his being unable to attend that evening. 
The President said that he had to announce that on their first meeting 
they had the unprecedented number of thirty candidates for admission. 
He was also gratified in stating that Lord Stanley had made a donation 
of a large portion of a library to this society. He then drew the atten- 
tion of the society to a chair, formerly belonging to Admiral Sir Martin 
Frobisher, which hud been sent to the society by Mr. Weld, accompanied 
by the following letter :— 

“ Somerset-house, Nov. 14, 1853. 

“My dear Sir Roderick,—I think that the members of the Geographical 
Society will probably like to see a relic of one of our old Arctic worthies, 
who devoted many years of his life in gallant though unsuccessful attempts 
to discover the North-West Passage, It is Admiral Sir Martin Frobisher’s 
arm-chair, which has recently come into my possession, and which formed 
a portion of his furniture in Altoff’s Hall, four miles from Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire. Sir Martin Frobisher was, as you will remember, warmly 
tronised by Queen Elizabeth, who assisted him in his Arctic explorations 
by a grant of £4000 from her privy purse; and on his return from his 
third Arctic voyage, in 1578, further testified her approval of his labours 
by bestowing upon him Altoff’s Hall, with its manor and grounds, which 
before sequestration belonged to the Abbey of Newland. The estate re- 
mained in Frobisher’s family until the time of Cromwell, when it came 
into the possession of the Ingrams, of Temple Newsome. The chair, the 
back ot which is ricbly carved, bears the name of M. Frobisher, cut in an- 
tique characters, with the date 1580, at which period he was, according to 
his biographers, enjoying the repose of his newly-acquired estate in his 
native county, having been borne at Doncaster. Thus the chair in ques- 
tion is nearly three centuries old, and had it no other interest than its 
great age, it would, as an of the furniture of the perfod when ft 
was made, be curious. But, bearing in mind that it belonged to Frobi- 
sher, one of our most sarey a | and renowned navigators, who, when 
endeavours were made to dissuade him from engagtmg in the discovery of 
the North-West Passage, declared, ‘ It is the oy thing in the world that 
is left yet undone, whereby a notable mind may be made famous and for- 
tunate”—this relic becomes peculiarly valuable, and eannot, I think, 
fail to be regarded with interest b the members of the Geographical 
+ ma Believe me, my dear Sir Roderick, yours very sincerely, C. R. 

ELD. 

The thank of the Society were then awarded to Mr. Weld. 

The chairman next alluded to the North-West Passage; and said he 
despised those who asked the question, cwi bono? It was of great import- 
ance to the physics of the globe to have ascertained the fact, as the know- 
ledge of it would throw great light on the nature and direction of oceanic 
currents, and the drift of the Polarice. It was also most satisfactory to 
have proof that Sir John Franklin must be looked for neither to the west- 
ward nor the eastward, for every point of land in both quarters had been 
examined, but that he must have gone directly north meres the Wel- 
lington Channel, where all the practical geographers who had examined 
the subject supposed that he had gone. 

Capt. Inglefield, at the call of the president, then rose to read a paper 
on the late important discovery of the North-West Passage by Capt. 
M’Clure—the details of which have been fully given at “first hand’ in 
the despatches of that gallant officer, already published. He stated that 
his opinion was that Franklin’s people were somewhere within the wide 
circle of Polynia, or the Polar region ; that he had passed up Wellington 
Channel, perhaps with the view of returning through Lancaster Sound ; 
that he had penetrated beyond the parallel of 80 degrees, and reached 
some land more moderate in its climate than regions that lay further 
south, and where, therefore, he might find an abundant supply of deer and 
musk oxen. If the ships had been lost he thought some fragments must 
have drifted on the shores of Spitzbergen by the current that set contin- 
ually in that ditection. He could not renounce the hope that Capt. Ken- 
nedy, in the Jsabel, which was now at Valparaiso, about to go up Bebring’s 
Strait, might be enabled to come back by Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, 
If he had such a mild season as Barentz met with in 1596, be might be en- 
abled to do this, accomplishing also the examination of the Siberian coast 
in Lhe — (Cheers). 

e President said he was most anxious to hear what the gallan 
Lieut. Cresswell, had to offer on the subject. ° Duti 

Lieut. Cresswell, on rising, was received with much cheering. He said 
that, after the explanation that had been given by Capt. Inglefield of the 
expedition, it had ieft him little to say ; but he should be most happy to 
answer any questions that might be put to him. Were he to enter upon 
the subject, he could only go over the same ground that had already 
been trodden. He stated that in 1850 he sailed from England in the Jn- 
vestigator, in company with the Enterprise, in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his brave companions. He then very briefly related their progress 
from the Sandwich Islands, with frequent reference to a map explanatory 
of their course—without which his description would be unintelligible. 
He generally briefly repeated the despatches of Captain M’Clure. 

The President congratulated the British geographers on the fact with 
which they had been made acquainted—of the practical development of 
the existence of the North-West P which had been accomplished ; 
and he could not help thinking that the gallant Lieutenant who had just 
sat down was of that sort of men by which so great a discovery would be 
accomplished. With regard to Captain M’Clure, he believed that there. 
had been no officer since the time of Captain Cook who had written des- 
patches that would be more indelibly impressed on the minds of all true 
Englishmen, By the discovery of this North-West Passage, they had 
proofs that Sir John Franklin had not gone in a western direction, as some 
persons were inclined to believe that he had done. If he had not 
west, he had not gone east ; but, obedient to the instructions he had re- 
ceived, he believed that Franklin had gone boldly through Wellington 
Channel to the northward ; for it was his ee er urchison’s) opinion— 
geographers—that it was in that direc- 
tion, and in that direction only, he would eventually be found. 

Mr. Peterman dwelt on the fact of the animals having been seen by 
Capt. M’Clure going to the northward in winter, as strong evidence of a 
mild climate produced by a Polar Sea. 

Capt. Beechey said the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla had 
never yet been navigated, neither Barentz nor any one else having suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. No great expectations could be entertained in 
that direction, though he did not wish to discourage any expedition tak- 
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this course, inasmuch as we had now screw vessels, which we never 

before. No great quantity of driftwood was ever found on the shores 
of Spitzbergen, and the sea was always frozen over during winter about 
Staremberg, though the water was excessively deep along the land. No 
doabt the Gulf Stream modified the climate to a certain degree, even in 
that high latitude ; but, if this was the state of the coast of Spitzbergen, 
he thought there was but little ground for expecting that the sea would 
met also be frozen at the Pole. ith respect to the passage into the Polar 
Sea by Behring’s Strait, the Russians, under Baron Wrangel and others, 
trad tedly tried to proceed from the coast of Siberia northward, but 
the difficulties had been found insurmountable. 

Sir Roderick Murchison congratulated the society on the tone of the 
@igcussion, and expressed a hope that another expedition would be ordered 
te proceed for the purpose of exploring the seas around Spitzbergen, and 
thus settling this question—In the course of the evening a letter, very 

icturesque and summary, from Capt. M‘Clure to his old shipmate, Capt 
George Back, was read ; but it contained no new fact. 

This very interesting meeting (after thanking the chairman) broke up 
at eleven o'clock. 

With reference to the above report, we find another movement thus 
maentioned in late papers. 

It was unanimously agreed at the meeting of the members of the Geo- 

Society, that the chairman, Sir Roderick Murchison, should so- 

the Admiralty to send out another expedition to the Arctic regions, 

im the sammer of 1854. None of the solicitations of the society have hi- 
therto been made in vain. It is not intended at present to send out any 
move expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin and his missing compa- 
mions in a north-west direction, although further supplies will, if found re- 
pow pon be sent to Beechey Island for Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition. 
new Arctic expedition is intended to proceed in quite a contrary di- 
rection to any of those previously sent out in search of Sir John Franklin 


aad the officers and crews of the Erebus and Terror discovery ships, now } 


ards of eight years absent from England. The Phenix screw steam- 
will be again commissioned by Capt. Inglefield, F.R.S., who was 
mted with a gold medal by the Geographical Society at the last meet- 
as he will proceed to the Arctic regions in her, and endeavour to 
arake a passage into the Polar Sea to the north-east of pee oy In 
addition to the English bottles found some time ago on the coast of Sibe- 
ria, and forwarded to England by the Russian Government, intelligence 
hhas been received that several deer had been found at Spitzbergen with 
their ears cut, a proof that they had been in the hands of persons who had 
adopted that English mode of marking them. The Admiralty have libe- 
wally granted £50 to each of the gunroom officers, and £35 to each of the 
ether officers of the Phenix screw steam-sloop, as compensation for the 
expenses they incurred in providing for their meas for a longer period 
tan their recent four months’ voyage would have warranted for so short 
@ period, and as they had prepared their stocks to last for the winter had 
they been frozen up during their progress. The Admiralty also appear de- 
sireus of securing the services of several of the officers who served in the 
Kast voyage made by the Phenix. 





GRAPE CULTURE AT THE WEST. 


We have deferred, for some time, an article upon the grape interests of 
ear State and West generally. We wish we could do the subject greater 
justice than the limits of an editorial column give us opportunity ;-for tae 
grape culture, the grape and wine interests of our community are fraught 
‘with very considerable importance now, and must, eventually, become a 
great and absorbing feature of the State’s property. Fields of waving 
corn, or golden tasseled wheat, are fair to the view, but picture to your- 
self, the vast vineyards that shall anon deck the hill and dale, with 
gergeous and tempting, voluptuously rich, red, ripe, Isabellas, or Cataw- 


bas. 

The third year after the planting the slips, the production of wine may 
he commenced from the fruit. There is more expease and labour in com- 
mencing the cultivation of the vines, than is probably attendant upon the 
planting of the usual crops, but less afterwards, From one acre, well 

ted with healthy vines, probably from six hundred to one thousand 

ars’ worth of wine may be produced in good seasons. This wine has 
iy brought one dollar per gallon here, but this year will probably 
twenty-five cents more. 

Notwithstanding the immense annual increase of the quantity of wine 
manufactured in the West, the price continues to improve, and it must do 
#9 as the wine becomes more generally known. This year, notwithstand- 
img the increase of wine made in this neighbourhood, the price has raised 

twenty-five per cent; and the demand for wine is much greater 
than last year. So a7 demand continue increasing. 

The crop this season has been very fruitful, surpassing, in fact, any 
former yield knowa in the West ; the wine will be very pure and demand 


t. 

In Ohio there are about 1,500 acres of land exclusively devoted to 
grape-growing, betweed 300 and 400 of which are near Cincinnati. Within 
twenty miles of this city, including a part of Kentucky, on the opposite 
side of the river, there are 1,300 acres, and double the quantity of vines. 
More have been planted this year than there were last. Ic Missouri, near 
Hermann, there are 500 acres; in Indiana, 200 or 300; in Illinois about 
£60, and in Kentucky the same—making about 2,500 acres in all. It is 
estimated that Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky will this year produce at 
feast half a million gallons of wine. The yield on some of the vineyards 
will be equal to 7,000 or 8,000 gallons—-allowing 2,400 vines to the acre, 
— ebout three feet apart, in rows separated by a distance of three 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, who is among the most successful cultivators 
ef the vine, this year obtains about 800 gallons of wine from each acre of 
his vineyard, which will net him about $700 per acre. Some other vine- 
yi ll do cron well. Persons, however, are not advised to embark 

grape-growing with the expectation of profit, if it shall be necessary to 
ire labour. The German vine-dressers muster all capable members of 
their family into the service—the wife often being the most efficient. In 
this manner they realize an adequate income. It has been customary to 
we a piece of land, of say fifteen to twenty acres, with a house on it, to 

Germans, on the condition that the tenant shall plant a certain 
— of grapes each year, in a proper manner, and pay the proprietor 
ue half the proceeds of the vineyard. The fruit is purchased from the 
wineyard men for from $5 to $6 per 100 pounds, (or two bushels,)—a 
Gashel yielding from 3} to 4 gallons of wine, It is then mashed by the 
manufacturers in the city, and pressed. The juice is then fermented in 
the cellars, and the sparkling Catawba is in prime order for market at the 
end of fifteen or twenty months. 

A few days ago we visited the wine-vaults of Mr. Longworth, and the 
following facts were derived: There are three vaults, one of which will 
tara out 50,000 bottles every year, and another 100,000 bottles yearly of 
= wine. Some portion of the cellars is occupied by immense butts, or 
eylindrical tanks, one of which holds 5,000 gallons, or $5,000 worth of 
wine, if bottled. The staves are about three inches in thickness, and the 
theads curve inward, so as to introduce the arch, to resist the internal 

re. Other objects, quite as noticable, are the long rows of black 

es pag in a horizontal position, and stacked up, like cord wood, in 
wolid piles as high as one’s neck. In the cellars of the extensive native 
wine establishment of Longworth & Zimmerman are twenty-four casks 
helding about 2,500 gallons each, or 60,000 gallons altogether of the 
vintage rf 1850, ’51, ’52; and it is expected to store 25,000 gallons of this 
year’s wine. 

Mr. Longworth will this year have on hand and for sale about 200,000 
bottles F feairagd Catawba ; Messrs. Longworth & Zimmerman, some 60,- 
00 bottles dry Catawba, exclusive of a quantity of wine sufficient for 
£90,000 bottles ; Messrs. Bogen, Corneu, & Son, Work, and others, from 
98,000 to 100,000 bottles sparkling Catawba.—Mr. Zimmerman tendered us 
warious samples of the present and past year’s wines, and as far as our 
we in the matter stands, the wae 4 and flavour of the vintage of 

3 will prove the finest specimen of Catawba yet bottled in the country. 

n. 
THE NEW ASSAY OFFICE. 

This work is going forward with energy ; and expectations are enter- 
tained that it will be completed in about three months, unless somethin 

should occur. The building, whichis situated directly in the 
reer of the old United States Bank, will be a very substantial structure, 
feer stories in height beeides the basement, built upon the most improved 
plan, with iron roofand beams, and essentially fire-proof. It is now up 
about twostories. Dimensions on the ground, seventy-five by thirty-two 
feet. The floor-beams are of wrought-iron, on a new plan, being much 
like an H rail. Several builders have already taken drawings and mea- 
arements with the view ofimitating them. The roof willalso consist of 
iron bars, overlaid with some incombustible material. 

The Assay Office will havea huge stack or chimney, 144 feet in height, 
Viaed with brick ; and by means of the furnaces, an intense heat will 
peer in them, so as to effectually consume all the offensive gasses 

would otherwise be thrown off into the atmosphere. The basement 
amd first story of the building are of cut-stone,—ali the superstructure, 
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brick. Included in the various apparatus connected with the establish- 
ment, will be a fine steam-engine of eight or ten horse power ; a crushing 
mill for pulverizing the dross or scoria ; an improved hoisting machine 
for raising heavy articles from the basement to the upper stories ; twelve 
or fourteen furnaces to be located in the first story and basement, and to 
form two distinct setsat either extremity of the building, one of which 
will be for refining gold and the other for silver. The hoisting machine, 
the crushin mill, and other machinery that may be introduced, will all 
be propelled by the steam-engine, which will also be employed to distri- 
bute hot air through the offices, and especially to expel the impure acid 
gases (which rise to the third story,) from the building. The furnaces 
before alluded to are to be constructed on a newplan, acting on the blow- 
pipe yoo ; and anthracite is to be used as a fuel, instead of charcoal, 
as at New Orleans and Philadelphia, which is far more expensive. The 
arrangement of the building is to be as follows :—Basement, for engine, 
furnaces, &c. ist story, for melting and refining. 2nd story, for the as- 
say department. 3rd story, for separating or parting metals. 4th story, 
for ao not yet specified. 

ith the facilities here afforded, a vast amount of work may be accom- 
plished. It is jadged, that ten or fifteen men will be employed in the 
assay office—though the number is not definitely known--one man being 
competent to make three melts in a day, of 1,600 ounces. 

The bank-building on Wall-street will be used for the Sub-Treasury. 
An elevated platform will connect it with the Custom House. Without 
doubt, a strong effort will be made by our Representatives at the next 
Congress, to secure the passage of the mint bill; and in case of its success, 
a purchase of the property in the rear, extending back to Pine-street, will 
be made on which to erect the proposed mint. The appointments for the 
Assay Office have not yet been fully made. Besides the assayer, Prof. 
Torrey, is the melter, refiner, weigher, &c., with assistants. The works 
now in progress are under the superintendence of able men, one of whom 
has had extensive experience in the mints of the United States. 

The processes for which the present institution is established, may be 
described thus, briefly :—California gold will be first melted, purified with 
nitre, (salt-petre,) repeatedly skimmed, to remove earthy particles, and 
adled out into a basin of water 2 or 24 feet deep, to granulate the metal. 
In this form, it is like snow-flakes, that it may be acted upon by nitric 
acid, to separate the silver from the gold. The silver is precipitated 
through a strong salt brine, of a given strength, and afterwards washed 
and dried. In this form, it is chloride of silver or horn silver, and only 
requires re-melting to produce refined silver. The gold is also re-melted, 
making fine gold. It then undergoes another melting process, mixed up 
with 1 part of copper and 9 of silver, or 9 of geld, which forms the stan- 
dard of the United States coin. The metal is next run into ingots, about 
sixteen inches long, one wide and half an inch thick, weighing twenty or 
thirty ounces. When stamped with “ U. S.,” and their exact weight, they 
are ready for shipment as coinage.—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


—_—e———_—— 


Tae Wit or tHe Late Sir C. Naprer.—Several paragraphs have ap- 
peared in the newspapers, with reference to this distinguished command- 
er’s will, inone of which the personal property was reported to have been 
sworo under £200,000, and in another that it was sworn that the personal 
property was under £20,000. This latter paragraph has excited consider- 
able astonishment, as it was stated that the pi om General had received 
£70,000 prize money from the conquest of Scinde. It appears by the will 
that £50,000 had been given away by the gallant General before hisdeath 
so that the proving of the will under £20,000 will account, with the 
£50,000 given away, for the Scinde prize money. The other property, 
being real property, is not of course taken into account in proving the 
will.—The following additional particulars have been published :—He de- 
vises his Oatland estate, on the decease of Lady Napier, to his daughter 
Emily and her issue ; and his funds in the United Kingdom and Penn- 
sylvania. also, to his wife for life. His numerous specific bequests are of 
a peculiar descriptive character; among others, he leaves an Ameer 
sword, which had beloaged to the Conqueror of Scinde, to his daughter 
Emily, for her eldest son. M‘Murdo’s sword, with which the great 
Beelooch chief, Jan Mahomed, was slain, also the sword given to him by 
Lord Ellenborough, he leaves to Major M‘Murdo. His favourite arms were 
those he had of his father, which are to be divided among his brothers, and 
in respect to which he observes—“I have used my father’s arms as he 
wished, and so have my brothers; and his ghost will rejoice in the fame 
of his sons.” His white cornelian ring (Hercules), given to him by his 
mother in 1807, and which was never once off his finger, he leaves to his 
wife anddaughter Emily, On this he observes—“ It was with him in every 
battle, and was only saved at Corunna, when made a petcnes, by Jas hand 
being so clotted with blood as to hide the ring.” His father’s sornelian 
ring, which he wore in battle, he leaves to his sisters and brothers, that it 
may be held by one who had seen it on the hand of their father, whose 
rival in grandeur of body and mind, and virtue, neither they nor I have 
ever seen.” He leaves his journals and letter books to his brother Wil- 
liam, with the hope, if anything is published, his own words may be uséd, 
and not frittered away. 

British Lirerary Pensions.—Lord Aberdeen has already given away 
£530 of the fresh £1200 placed by Parliament, “for each and every suc- 
ceeding year,” at the distribution of the Prime Minister for the time being 
—to be given, the Act sets forth, by way of pensions, to “ such persons 
only as have just claims on the Royal beneficence, or who, by their per- 
sonal services to the Crown, by the performance of duties to the public, or 
by their useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature and 
the arts, have merited the gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and 
the gratitude of their country.”’ He has, therefore, given away in five 
months, nearly half of what he has to give away. Let us see how he has 
distributed it. Here is the list :— 

To Sir Francis Bond Head, in consideration of the contributions he has 
made to the Literature of his countr 

To the Rev. William Hickey, in consideration of the service which his wri- 
tings, published under the signature of Martin Doyle, have rendered to 


nad Te gg of Agricultural and Social Improvement among the people of 
SS» pantie teats vehi) as tees Madbes tates stnits emai purer aikle o aut 
To Catherine E. Moir, widow of Mr. David Moir (the ‘“ Delta” of Black- 
wood), in consideration of the literary and scientific works of her late 
husband in connexion with his profession, his poetical talents, and the 
destitute condition of herself and her eight children.................... 
To Charlotte Lang, widow of the late Oliver Lang, Master Shipwright at 
Woolwich Dockyard, in consideration of the eminent services reudered 
by her late husband for a period of upwards of fifty years, by his nume- 
rous valuable inventions and improvements for the advancement of naval 
ED ike ot Eee in aly sdb Rds tdlinn «inn hs oueg dle kadea oinieh 6.0 08 
To Margaret Scot Glen, widow of the late Dr. Glen, missionary in the East 
for nearly thirty years, in consideration of the service rendered by her 
late husband to Biblical literature, by his translation of the Old Testa- 
ID ca ai air tiae Mahithia: 54 > ssir'snnsis wan ph nweedinedt>saalsaaeee 50 
To Lady Nicolas, widow of Sir Harris Nicolas, in consideration of the many 
valuable contributions made by him to the Historical and Antiquarian 
Literature of this Country, and the limited circumstances in which his 
family were left at his death 
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£530 

His Lordship has, therefore, £670 still to give away between this and 

the 30th of June next, and it will reflect little credit on his Lordship’s 

taste for literature, or for his sympathy with becoming diffidence and good 

conduct, if he does not give at least £100 a year to the widow and daugh- 
ters of the Ettrick Shepherd. Their cause has active and able friends. 





Mrracutous Escarg.—An accident, which might have been attended 
with fatal consequences, occurred at the Tiverton-road station of the Bris- 
tol and Exeter railway. A gentleman’s carriage was proceeding to the 
station for the purpose of fetching the owner, who was expected to arrive 
by the mail train. The carriage was but a short distance from the station 
when the shrill whistle of the approaching train was heard. The horses, 
which were spirited ones, took fright at the sound, and broke away from 
the driver, who lost all control over them. In an instant they broke 
through the railing which protected the embankment of the railway, and 

horses, carr 
guard of the train, which had ved, witnessed the accident, and at once 
concluded that both man and horses were dashed to pieces ; but, strange 
to relate, it was found that they had fallen to the bottom without sustain- 


g ng the least injury--the only thing damaged being one of the traces. 


at makes the escape more marvellous is the fact that the saps of ground 
on which the carriage and horses alighted was but just wide enough for 
them to stand upon without falling into a ditch containing four feet of 
water, which adjoins the piece of ground. This also was fortunately es- 
caped, and the carriage, horses, and driver were, after some labour, 


brought to the station in safety. 


Rurat Founctronartes.—The eng ay is a specimen of a procds verbal 
drawn up by the garde champétre of a little commune in the vicinity of 
Marseilles :—“ The ——, at one o’clock, I found R , an inhabitant 
of the commane, committing an offence against the forest laws. Having 
attempted to arrest him in conformity with the law, the said R flew 
into open revolt and heaped on me the most atrocious and most scanda- 











lous insults, saying that 1 was a ragamuffin, a scoundrel, and only fit for 


iage, and driver were precipitated over a height of 40 feet. The | P 


’ frie 








the gallows, all of which I certify to be true. Done at , &c. Signed 

.’ This agreeable slip is scarcely distanced by the exploit of a cer- 
tain deputy mayor. The death of an inhabitant of his commune was pre- 
maturely announced to him, and he entered it in the register. Having 
ow ng Regen se mes oe the man was Pay ont be pew not to de- 
range the symmetry o! page, wrote ¢ mar, picturesque an- 
nexation—.Mort par erreur—(dead by mistake). Some Sears efter the 
man really died, and the deputy mayor having been informed of it, wrote 
in his finest hand—Remort (dead again). 











Peter THE GREAT ; HIs ErcHInG AND HIs Propxecy.—With what is term- 
ed the “ Political Will” of Czar Peter the Great, the world is well acquain- 
ted. Not so, generally, we have reason to believe, is known, the Print, 
etched by the Czar during his stay at Zaardam and Amsterdam, in the 
year 1698. The only impression existing of the same is now preserved in 
the Royal Museum, at Amsterdam, of which it forms one of the most in- 
teresting curiosities. Although not a gem in point of art, still it hasa 
right to be called the Emperor of etchings. The memorandum in Dutch 
at the foot of the Print, has been added by Adrian Schoonebeek, an en- 
gave at Amsterdam, from whom the young Czar received lessons in 

wing, and who afterwards settled himself in Russia, at the desire of his 
pupil (Vide Van Eynden and Van der Willigen, History of Painting, vol. 
+, folio 250). 

The following is a translation of the memorandum : 

Peter Alexewitz, the Great Czar of the Russians, has etched this with the 
needle, on copper, under the directions of Adrian Schoonebeek, at Amsterdam, 
on 7 ts ees 1698, in’ his lodgings, at the East India Company’s Dock- 
yard. 

Curious as this production is on account of the artist ; it is not leas re- 
markable with regard to the subject. Ata first glance, it would appear 
that we had to do with an emblem, simply intended to signify the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity over Mohamedanism. But, upon further reflection 
we find there is something very material at the bottom of this spiritual in- 
pretatiou. The figure holding the cross, is evidently intended to represent 
the archangel Michael, the guardian angel of Russia ; consequently, the 
idea of the Czar was not to express the triumph of the Christian Church 
over the Crescent of Mecca,,but of Christian Russia over the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The past has shown, and our own times, in particular, prove how 
faithfully the successors of Peter have follewed the direction of his etch- 
ing point.-Rotterdam Letter. 





A Panrisiin CeLeprity.—One of the celebrities of the public balls of 
Paris was buried recently, having been carried to the grave from her ho- 
tel in the Rue Caumartin. Mademoiselle Olympe, employed as a boot- 
binder, about twolyears ago, nevet missed a ball at Asnieres, or Mabille’s, 
and at the former place she so captivated a German baron that he married 
her. He died about eight months ago, leaving her from 30,000f. to 40,000f. 
a-year. After his death she became melancholy, and her health declined. 
She went out on Sunday to drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and, on 
the return of the carriage to the hotel, the footman, on letting down the 
steps, found that his mistress did not alight. She was lying dead on the 
seat, She had only reached her 22nd year.— Galignani’s Messenger. 





Tae Bar at Tue Movrs or Tue Misstsstrrr.—We understand that 
Major Bauregard, chairman of the committee appointed by the govern- 
ment to examine the work of deepening the bar at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi has made a report in favour of the contractor, in which it is stated 
that the work has been performed satisfactorily, and that there is now a 
well defined channel at the mouth of the river, three hundred feet wide 
and eighteen feet deep at ordinary low water. This information must 
certainly be gratifying to the shipping interests, as well as to all interested 
in the future commercial prosperity of our city. We have also been in- 
formed, by excellent authority, that vessels can now be taken out of the 
river at high water, drawing full twenty feet, and that no vessel of eigh- 
teen feet draught has been detained a moment on the bar for the past two 
menths.—V. O. Delta. 


Tue Lorp Recrorsuir or GLascow Untverstry.—The election of Lord 
Rector for Glasgow University took place on Tuesday, the 15th ult. The 
Liberal Association had edecived to turn Lord Eglinton out before his 
term of office had expired, bringing forward Alfred Tennyson, the Poet 
Laureate, to oppose him. The result of the voting was as follows :—For 
Lord Eglinton—Glottiana, 89; Loudoniana, 28; Transforthana, 27 ; 
Rothesiana, 78: total, 222. For Tennyson--Glottiana, 91; Loudoniana, 
28; Transforthana, 28; Rothesiana, 32: total, 179. It will be seen that 
the votes were equal in the Loudoniana nation ; but as the Procurator 
gave his casting vote in favour of Lord Eglinton, his Lordship was placed 
on apn equality as to the number of “ nations” with Mr. Tennyson. The 
Vice-Rector, Dr. Rainny, then gave his casting vote for his Lordship, 
giving him a majority of one nation. Lord Eglinton was accordingly re- 
elected. 


ConsuMPTION OF Dogs tn Paris.—The other day (says Galignani) some 
police-agents in plain clothes being at an eating-house in Montrouge, 
heard two men at a table say one to the other, “ Ishe dead?” “ Yes, but 
not without some trouble : he struggled hard, and§I was afraidfof being sur- 
prised.” ‘The other must be killed, or we shall be betrayed.” The offi- 
cers, thinking that a murder had been committed, took the men into cus- 
tody ; and, in order to remove from themselves the serious suspicions which 
their conversation had excited, they confessed that they belonged to a 
gang who occupied themselves in stealing dogs, which they killed and 
sold to the low eating-house keepers outside the barriers, to make up for any 
deficiency they might have in the supply of haresand rabbits. Several of 
the accomplices of these men have been taken into custody. 











BaLLoonine Extraorpinary.—The Spanish journals state that the 
French aéronaut, M. Arban, who made an ascent from Barcelona more 
than two years ago, and had not since been heard of, and who was be- 
lieved to have fallen into the sea and been drowned, has made his appear- 
ance again. An Alicant letter says that his balloon went over to Africa, 
and that he was seized and made a slave, and continued in that state for 
two years, when he effected his escape. 





Bequest on TEstrmontaLs.—The late Admiral the Right Hon. Sir 
George Cockburn, Bart., G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet, Rear-Admiral of 
the United Kingdon, and Major-General of the Royal Marines, by his 
will. dated 9th October, 1852, bequeaths the sword presented to him by 
his late Majesty King William IV., having on one side of the hilt the 
Royal Arms, and on the other, those of the Baronet ; also the gold-hilted 
sword presented to him by Admiral Lord Nelson, as well as the three 

ieces of plate presented to him by the officers under his command, to be 
held, on the demise of Lady Cockburn, and daughter, as heirlooms with 
the Baronetcy. 

PrEsENCE oF Minp.—At the concert in the Musical Hall last evening, 
while Miss Stone was singing the recitative, “‘ There were Shepherds,” the 
skirt of her dress caught fire from a foot light, and blazed so that those of 
the audience in the balconies saw the flame. Mrs. Wentworth and Sontag 
occupied seats at the side of Miss Stone. The former took hold of the folds 
of the burning dress, with great presence of mind, and extinguished the fire, 
while Miss Stone did not at all hesitate in the execution of her piece.— 
Boston Transcript, Dec. 5. 


A Mistaxe.—A droll circumstance occurred lately at Lisbon, on the 
occasion of the launching of a small merchant schooner. The owner, to 
celebrate the event, caused three girandoles of rockets to be fired off. This 
being the usual signal of the Queen’s accouchement (shortly expected), 
the whole corps diplomatique, ministers of state, &c., hurried off at once 
to the Royal Palace to present their congratulations, when, of course, 
they soon found out their mistake. 











Saux or THE Free Trape Hawi at Mancuester.—The land on which 
the Free Trade-hall at Manchester stands, 32223? square yards, has at 
length been sold by Mr. Cobden to the new company, formed for the pur- 
ose of taking down the present building and erecting another. The first 
storey is to be an underground cellar, with fireproof ceiling, to be let off ; 
the second is to be a large hall, capable of seating 4000 persons, or stand- 
ing room for 10,000 ; and over this there is to be a concert room to seat 
600 persons, with suitable anti-rooms, and other apartments.— Liverpool 
paper. 

DIVORCE OBTAINABLE WITH OR wiTHouT Money.—“ I’ve a friend who 
wants to get a divorce,” said a gentleman to a legal friend, “ how is he to 
set about it?” “Ifhe is rich, go to Doctors Commons, and, provided he 
ean prove the necessary facts, he may do so for a thousand pounds. 
“ Bat he is poor, sir.” “ In that case,” said the lawyer. “ be must go to 
the workhouse, where, without proving any crime against his wife at all, 
they will divorce them directly.” 








Cutvesk Houmanrry.--The Chinese Imperial general offered to his sol- 
diers two dollars a head—the head duly cut off—of the enemy. Well, the 
enemy not forthcoming, the gallant soldiers took off the heads of their 

om. The heads becoming cumbrous from their number, the generak 
declared that he would be sufficiently satisfied with the instalment of ears, 
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Whereupon the gallant Chinese accosted the villagers, men and women, 
in Shaksperian utterance—“ Lend us your ears,” and they granted the 
loan as security for their head.— Punch. 


Fisatve Sreamer.—An iron steamer, intended for the “ o 
ing Association of Scotland,” has been launched on the Clyde. She is 
about 100 feet in length, and 16 feet beam ; her measurement about 100 
tons, and her engines are 30-horse power. The propelling power, on a 
totally new principle, by the patentees, our talented townsmsen, Messrs. 
Ruthven, requires neither paddles nor screw. One important feature of 
the invention is that, by a simple movement, the vessel can be either 
stopped, turned, or backed, almost instantaneously, without requirio the 
steam to be let off or the machinery stopped, which, with its other advan- 
tages, will certainly tend to create a complete revolution in steam naviga- 
tion. The vessel was built by the Messrs. Ruthven, and is named the 
Enterprise. She is likely to prove valuable to her ingenius builders, and 
also to her highly-spirited owners, who are doing so much to secure @ con- 
stant and increased supply of fresh white fish for Edinburgh and neigh- 
bourhood, as well as to provide for the comfort and safety of the fishermen 
in their perilous duties. The vessel is intended to carry four boate, with 
their crews, nets, and lines, to the fishing-ground ; and, from her construc- 
tion, can lower or take on board the boats with their cargoes at pleasure ; 
while she admits of fishing from her deck, and of trawlling on the new 

, and is besides, ever ready to afford a shelter to the fishermen 
ould a gale spring up.— Glasgow Herald. 





A Grarerur Nationx.—A wronged man I have been—more wronged 
than this world tells of, for ever the public good has guided me in suffer- 
ing as in action ; but when falsehood is in vigorous activity, with encou- 
per ae nye and support from power ; when even from the judgment seat in- 

ence and oppression are dealt forth, the dignity of human nature gives 
a right, without imputation of vanity, to avow good services. 10 me 
also as an inspired truth has come that passionate burst of eloquence with 
which Charles Fox repelled foul enmity. “ There is a spirit of resistance 
implanted by the Deity in the breast of man proportioned to the size of 
the wrongs he is destined to endure.” The spirit prompts me to vindicate 
a claim to better usage. I have won victories, subdued a great kingdom 
by arms and heairlation, so a3 to enable a million of human beings to en- 
joy life and lift their heads in freedom. I have opened a vast field for 
commercial enterprise by the Indus, augmented the revenue of the Indian 

vernment by millions ; and in a moment of imminent peril saved the 
glo-Indian Empire from mutiny more formidable that ever before 
menaced its stability. The return has been, twice to drive me from high 
and honourable positions, and all but proclaim me a public enemy. 
oe peters vilified by men without truth or honour ; out of it libelled, 
from the bench with vulger insult refused protection agaiust slander, 

I leave my actions to history,— Sir Charles Napier. 





A Crarmine Neicusournoop.—South-east and south-west of the metro- 
ay lies a vast expanse of lowland, reeking with stagnant water—like 

e fens of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire in the 17th century, or the 
banks of the lower Danube at the present hour. Its fetid mists rise up un- 
der the nostrils of nearly 3,000,000 of persons not generally supposed to 
be careless of their personal comforts, and help to poison the atmosphere 
breathed by the rulers of the world. 3,000.000 of men, with boundless 
wealth, and a marvellous scientific apparatus at hand, rise up in the mor- 
ning to breathe the miasma, inhale it all day long, and lie down with it 
in their bedrooms at night, content and helpless. Truly we are a strange 
people as regards our social logic. Men who would avoid a Venetian la- 
gune in August, and would hurry from Rome at the fall, lest some lurk- 
ing _— in the Italian air should creep into their lungs, will sit down 
easily on the banks of the Thames, and smile approvingly at the Isle of 
Doge.— Athneeum, 
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é WHITE. 
White to play and draw the game. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 258, 


White. Black, 
1 Kt to Q7 ch. K tks R. 
4 cn, 
3. P to Kt 4 checkmate. =e 


To CorresPonpEents. Miss A. E, G.—We are happy to acknowledge the 
correctness of our fair Correspondent’s surmise ; have no doubt but that she is 
always right. Why don’t the ladies take more interest in Chess matters ? 
They might, surely, do worse. 

Tae Dean oF THE MEDITERRANEAN.—The whole channel of the Mediter- 
ranean must be strewed with human bones, Carthaginians, Syrians, 
Sidonians, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans—there they lie, side 
by side, beneath the eternal waters; and the modern ship that fetches 
freight from Alexandria, sails in its whole course over buried nations. It 
may be the corruption of the dead that now adds brightness to the phos- 
phorescence of the waves. Ali told me that in the East they have a su- 
perstition on this subject, which represents the spirits of the departed as 
hovering, whether on land or water, over the spots where the ruins of their 
earthly tabernacles are found ; so that in ploughing the Mediterranean we 
sail begin armies of ghosts more multitudinous than the waves. These 
patient spirits sometimes ride on the foam, and at other times repose in 
those delicious little hollows which look like excavated emeralds, between 
the crests of the waves. It is their union and thronging together, say the 
Orientals, that constitute the phosphorescence of the sea for wherever 
there is spirit there is light, and the billows flash with luminousness of 
— generations, that concentrate, as it were, the starlight on their 

Tue WILL AND THE Way.—Several thousand copi i 
“L’Almanach des Opprimés” have lately been oa ede Apwetpe 
er parts of France. The author is M. H. Magen, a French refugee, former- 
ly member of the Democratic Socialist Committee, and author of a history 
of the coup d’état of December 2. The almanack is a farrago of furious 
attacks on Louis Napoleon and the Empress. The mode in which the au- 
thor contrived to distributethe almanacks was; very ingenious. The work 
was printed at Brussels, and at the same place several thousand plaster 
casts of the Emperor and Empress were made, and in the inside of each an 
almanack was concealed. The Republican party in France having learned 
what the busts contained, bought them eagerly ; to the great astonishment 
of the Police, who could not understand the sudden loyalty of the masses, | 


_ How Cigars ARE Mape.—In the Lancet, a report of the analysis of 
cigars is given. The general mass of cigars examined had “no adultera- 
tion,” but some samples are thus described :-- Made up in the centre with 
sweepings, probably of the warehouse. It contains dust, dirt, fragments 
of mortar, pieces of apple pairing, and much broken and refuse tobacco- 
leaf. Purchased of a hawker in Whitechapel-road—These cheroots were 
made up of two twisted wrappers or layers of thin brown paper, while the 
interior consisted entirely of hay, not a particle of tobacco entering into 
their composition.” —_—_— 

A Coupiiment To Lonpoy Lorp Mayors.—The Governor of the Bank 
of England was examined before the City Corporation Commission of -En- 














tions. From personal ¢ nee in such matters, I am 
themselves of the instruct of Mr. Elie Charlier, that t 
rior to the ordinary. A desire to encourage the efforts 


to assure those who may avail 
will secure advantages much supe- 


also to the facts above stated, has 
prompted me, Mr. Editor, to ask the privilege of your columns for the present announcement.”’ 
B@> Please get a Circular for Refwenees, Extracts of the Press, &c., to be had at Roe Lock- 
wood & Son’s, 411 Broadway, or from himself. 
November 38, dts. 





MES. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or ef Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septlO—4ms. 


ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


PROF, HOWS is to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 

Place, three doors from Bleecker Sti eet. 

New York, September 24, 1853. a. 

RAAT chs TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLARD AED 
AL .—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER- 

POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom 


For Sale by 








CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 


Oc8—6ms. 





REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giys, Miiis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Peter McG, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 


Hon. Joun Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of U Canada, Toronto. 


Wittram H, Rosinson, ” A. Simpson, . 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. ‘ashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Sia Georor Simpson, Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 


June ‘{—> Messrs. Lemesunier Roots & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
WILD SCENES AND SONG BIRDS, with beautiiul coloured drawings. 8vo. cloth, gilt 
extra, $5, morocco, $8. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. [Illustrated with 20 fine steel engravings. 8vo. cloth, $3 50, 
gilt $400, moroceo $6 00. 

ADDISON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Fine Library Edition. In 5 vols 12mo. Vol 1, $1 50. 
GOLDEN DREAMS AND LEADEN REALITIES. By Ralph Raven. 12mo, cloth $1. - 


A DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE; And How to Make the Most of it. By W. C. Rich- 
ards. I2mo. paper, 25 cents. 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD MUSIC, (a Series of Lyrics.) By Bellamy. Music by Glover. 8vo 
cloth, 75 cents 


MR. RUTHERFORD’S CHILDREN, with engravings, by the author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide 
World,” &c. Cloth 75 cents ; gilt extra, $1 25. 


FIELD’S CITY ARCHITECTURE, with 20 original designs on steel. Large 8vo, cloth, $2. 
PROF. DE VERE ON COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, &c. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


2a NAVAL HISTORY, to 1853. New revised edition, with additions. 1 vol. 8vo, 
cloth, . 


TSCHUDI’S ANTIQUITIES OF PERU. Translated by Dr. Hawkes. &vo, cloth, $2. 

PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1851. Third edition. 2 vols., 12mo., with 
engravings, cloth, q : 

THE EXILES. By Taivi, author of ‘* Literature of the Sclavic Nations.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

TUCKERMAN’S MEMORIAL OF GREENOUGH, THE SCUPTOR. 12mo. cloth, 75c. 

ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, with engravings. 12mo., clo:h, 75c. 

THE PEDESTRIAN IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND, by G. Burrell. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

WARNER’S LIBERTIES OF AMERICA. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

NOTABILITIES IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, by M. Charles. 12mo. cloth, 50 cents. 

PROF. E. P. SMITH’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 12mo, cloth $1. 

THE NEW ROME,;; Or, the United States of the World. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

LAYARD’S BABYLON & NINEVEH. Cheap edition. Large 12mo cloth engravings, $1 25. 

LAYARD’S BABYLON & NINEVEH. Fine Library edition, profusely illustrated, $4 50. 


LAYARD’S WORKS, comprising ‘- Babylon and Nineveh and its Remains.’’ 2 vols. engrav- 
ings, 8vo, cloth, $5. 














PUTNAM’S MONTHLY._DECEMBER. —_ 
NOW READY. 
CONTENTS, 


. THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND ITS VISITORS. 
x oF Beneventoto Cellini’s Vase.—11. Sévres Porcelain Tarzza.—III. Bronze 
lier.—IV. Statue of Columbus.—-V. Marble Bust * Prayer.’’—VI1. Power’s ‘‘ Pro- 
serpine.’’—VII. Cupid in Marble. —VIII. Guardian Angel, marble.-—IX. William Tell’s 
Son, marble.—X. Veiled Bust, marble.—XI. XII. _— of Carved Ivory.—XIII. Group 
erra-cotta.—XIV. Don Quixote Group, in silver.—XV. XVI. English and Ameriean 
‘00d 0a —XVII_ Japanese Pottery. —X VIII. Sévres Vase.—XiX. Honse’s Print- 
ing Tel P .—XX. Wounded Heron, bronze. 
WE SLEY (Concluded) . 
BARTLEBY, THE SCRIVENER.—A Story or Watt Street. (Concluded) 
PHANTOMS. 
THE NIGHT-BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
| Ngee IN A PARIS CAFE. . 
i) 


THE GHOST OF A CITY. 
“ORTHODOXY” VERSUS HOM@PATHY. 
q MADEVA 

i MINUET AND 

12. 

13, MY CHATEAUX. 

14. REMINISCENCES OF AN EX-JESUIT. (Concluded.) 
15. MISS BREMER’S HOMES ORO NEW WORLD. 


~ 


CPN MPS wp 


1. Lireratvrse—American, English, French, German. 
2. Music. 





«*» TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE.—Second Volume.—The December No completes the Se- 
cond Volume of this Magazine ; —_ $2 00, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volume 
should be forwarded at once. he cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. The First 
Volume may also be had—see Terms. 


NEW VOLUME.—1854. 
oo present number of *‘ Putnam’s Monthly’’ completes the second volume, and the first year of 
existence. 

In referring to the progress of the work so far, it is not worth while fer the publishers to 
in much self-glorification, or at least todo more than reiterate what was said at the cme eS 
first volume; yet they have cause congratulation in the successful establishment of 
** Putnam’s Monthly’ as a fixed fact. The character and extent of this -uccess has far be- 
yond their most i pectati They have had the fortune of enlisting in the enter- 
prise some of the ablest pens in the country ; and they deem it a special cause for not 
only that among their regular contributors and earnest co-operators are included many of the most 
eminent and respected of our literary men of various positions and shades of religious and political 
opinion—but also that the general management of the Magazine, and the ch of its t 
pore been eee as to meet the cordial approval of a large majority of the most judicious and intel- 

gent readers. 

The literary resources of our Monthly, now so ample, will, in the coming year, be increased and 
elevated by all inducements in our power. Wi h all its present general features, it is intended 
that the Magazine shall have new and varied attractions for all classes of our wide circle of read- 
ers. Each number will contain one or more entertaining and instructive papers, illustrated from 
original designs, when such illustrations can add anything to the value or interest of the text. Po- 
pular information on matters connected with practical science and the usetul arts and manufac- 
tures, will form a special feature. 








he al TERMS : Subscribers remitting $3 00 promptly in advance, will receive the work for one 
year, Port-paid, in any part of the United States, within 3000 miles. 
Clubs of Six, Postmasters aud Clergymen, supplied at $2 00—they paying postage, 3 cents per 


number. 

The first two volumes of the Magazine, neatly bound in cloth, may now be had through an 
peaseerne. Price $2 00 each, or in half morocco, $3 00. Covers for binding the mer Mi 2 comms 

ach, 

Sutscribers remitting $5 00 will receive the M ine for 1854, and a comple set of the IlIus= 
trated Record of the Industry of All Nations, containing 500 Engravings. 
The two Bound Volumes for 1855, and the Tlustrated Record, will be supplied for $6 00. 

Subscriptions for 1854 should be remitted before the 15th December. No subscriptions continued 
without payment in advance. 

G. P. PUTNAM & ©O., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


WILLIS’S FUN JOTTINGS. 
THIRD THOUSAND PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





FUN JOTTINGS ; Or, Langhs I have taken a Pen to. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 

‘* Some twenty choice love stories, all ending in fun, redo! irth, 1 
humour and pn, Aneaney which are decidedly iivaiig  dernes eusuat ieee 1 

‘These Fun Jottings embrace the best of Willis’s livelier * * * The most cl 
phic and entertaining sketches ever produced in this neni sy Post, ea to. 

‘*It is a good book, and will be read by thousands.—Chicago Jcurnal. 

** Some of Mr. Willis’s happiest hits and most ful i iti hi 
cluded.”"—N. ¥. Evangelist. 7 ns va Pia 

‘Fresh, lively, and gossipping, these Fun it the enduri 
which they appear,’ — Home Genelia. ae Sey oan a 

** One of Willis’s pleasant books, in which the reader find entertai od 
Philadelphia Ledger. e is always sure to en inment. 
‘* The contents are better than the title.”’"—W. ¥. Tribune. 
RURAL LETTERS, &c., &c. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. {th Thousand. 
PROPLE 1 HAVE MET. By N’P. Willis. 1 vol, ath Thonsand. 
BEEN S tite inital ogi es 

5 RANEAN. By N. P. Willis. l vol. 4th , 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. By N. Pp wiine. 1 vol 24 Tho ence 5 
LIFE HERE AND THERE. PLE. P. Willis. I vol. 3d Thousand. 
WAR dD. By J.T. Headley. 2 vols. 12mo. 


$250 
, 4 Flagg, 2 vols. 12mo. Tilust 
HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By 6. L Bee ol ame. ae 





le 10. 
SPARING TO SPEND. ByT.8. Arthur. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Gustav liter. ia aa 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. 
Fim Seamnhee ton, a if A. M | J a yom th pen or Gasni Bene positively 
rape wh paid - > M., her at the foot of Canal Street. 
For freight or p ving 


age, qualled accommod:tions for and comf 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., & Wall Soewt 
nested to be on board ar 








I 


Passengers are ray AM. 
The steamship 47LANTIC will succeed the BALTIC ang sail December 24h, 


quiry, and stated that in his opinion, no eminent merchant would take the THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK IN AMERICA. 
office of Lord Mayor under any circumstances. So pronor need ty the entire press of the United States. . 
——————— GODEY’sS LADY’S BOOK FOR 1854. 
UAGE & LITERATURE. aah YEAS. 
Sea Fish- STUDY OF THE PRENCH LANG ONE HUNDRED PAGES of reading each month, by the best American authors. 
ROF.E IE, HARLIER Begs to inform his Pupils and Patrons that he has re- A NEW AND THRILLING STORY. 
mo 0. reen ‘venue. Certainly the most intensely interesting one ever written ; entitled— 
Extract of a letter written in the C. Advocate and Journal, from Rev. D. P. Kidder. D.D. THE TRIALS OF A NEEDLE WOMAN 
iy lor seduiting’s ores ant erough Eporledge of pe Prench Inngun, undrthe arec BY T. 8. ARTHUR; 
bow e » “ ; 
aley Sap on ie Pmsiier he Unt of Paris yg yl will be commenced in the January No. 
minister of the Protestant Chureh of France, and a jeman possessing high literary qualifica- HE ONLY COLOURED FASHIONS upon which any reliance can be placed, received? 


direct from PARIS, and adopted taste \ Pashiom 

Bar with fll direction. to the of American Ladies by our own “ Fi 
-—Our monthly description of Dress Making, with plans tocut by. Nea 

but the latest fashions are given. The directions are so plain, that ovary lady can whee 


dress maker. 
EMBROIDARY.—An infinite variety in e No. 
" DE oe ee Ce and childrens Tecan, with deseri how to make them. Al 


T and NETTING work. New eed for CLOAKS, MANTELETs, TAS 
MAS, be rey CHEMISETTES and UNDERSLEEVES—with full directions. Y 


of a lady’s dress, appears first inthe Lady’s Book, as we receive consign 
ARIS every two weeks. 


THE NURSERY.—This subject is treated upon frequently. 
GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 


ee, to every family, worth than the Book. 
MUSIC.—Three dollars worth is given avery, ~ Srgead sand bo 


DRAWING,—This art can be taught to any child—by a series of drawings in every Ne fie 
MODEL COTTAGES.—Cottage plans and cottage furniture will be continued as usual, 
SPLENDID STEEL LINE AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 





in every No. The are always to be found in GODEY. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK contains precisely that for which you would take at lem@ 
ree other magazines to get the same amount of information. —— - 
TERM 
1 Copy, B yeer,... oc. ae iA TIS e e. F4 Meee $3 00 
, Pd ” cehsecate dcpumrate dhs bed eakets 5 00 
5 * 1 year, and an extra Copy to the person 
_ , sending the Club..... , is - 100 
“ 7! , o “ S b-4 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK and ARTHURS Ho Magazi RS Home Gasitq, 
will both be sent one year on receipt of $38 0. - ee or ARTHE. 
L. A. GODEY. 


113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION. 
NOW READY. 


ART AND INDUSTRY as represented in the Exhibition of the © Palace. Showing the 
and state of th: ious useful and esthetic pursuits, f hy 
progress of the various P - 8 ame e New York Tribune, revi-ed 
A Tuckerman 


edited by Horace Greely. 12mo. Paper 50 % pay $i. 
MONTH IN ENGLAND. B Henry T. | author of "Bill Pilgrimage,”* 
“the O .'12mo, Cloth. 78 cen lg wis 
y Wm. Gilmore Si . Anewand 
loth. $125. — og 


its. 

THE YEMASSEE. AR of South C 
vised edition. With Illustrations oy Davies 12mo. 

MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURC To which are appended Comp Fire Sketches, ar 
as ¢ a i, +, _ to —s —— wt 7 s ; Red River of the Mi 

. Wesley Bond. ith a new map erritory, a view it, Paul's and one of 

of St. Anthony. In one volume 12mo. Cloth, Price $1 00. tho 

CHANTICLEER. A Thanksgi Story. By Cornelius Matthews. Third Edition. Wit 
Tilustrations by Darley, Walcut, and las. 12mo. Oloth. 75 cents. ™ 

WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnel, author of ‘‘ Talbot and Vernon,’’ ‘*‘ The Glenns,’’ &c, With numerous illustrations gy 
Darley, i2mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ce- 
naan, in Randolph County, Virginia ; a Country Bouin with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, Otter, &c., and innumerable Trout; by five adventurous Gentle- 
men, without any aid of Government, and solely LS? their own resources, in the Summer of 1858. 
By “ The Clerke of Oxentorde.’’ ith Hy ‘ions by Stroth 12mo. Cloth. $i. 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 wels, 
12mo., cloth. $200. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. ted from the newly discovered copy of the Poli» 
of 1682. Containing Early Mannscript , with a Life History of the , and 
duction to each Play. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $4 00. 
$4 25 ; and in 8 vols., large l6mo., cloth, $6 00. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of hisown time. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darley. $1 25. 

JOMINV’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the oan of Waterloo. 
From the French of General Baron Jomini By Lieut. Benet, U.S.A. Map 0. Oloth, Tae. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT RON 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Rey- 
nolds. 2 vols.,12mo. Cloth, $2. 
Png vis BENONI: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. Iie 
Jioth, $i. 











IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD ; Being the Autobiography of a Jourmy- 
man Printer. 12mo. Cloth. $1. ” nie 


CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 1 vol. 12mo. eloth, $&% 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





“THE POTIPHAR PAPERS.” 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
PUBLISH ON THURSDAY, Sth INST. 


THE PTIPHAR PAPERS. Reprinted trom Putnam's Monthly, wih additions and pretiab- 
nary letter. With illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Handsomely printed in 12mo, Cloth, 
87 }¢ cents. 

Ue We confess to a felling of astonishment that there existed in this country such a pem as haw 

&c.’’— Boston P. 


produced ‘ Mrs. Potiphar, 4 
** Equal to Thackeray, on. bis own ground.” —Newark Adr, - 
NOW REAPY. 
A DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, Illustrated : and How to make the most of it. , 4 
William ©. Richards, A.M., Editor of the ** Official Catalogue’? 12mo. paper, 26 cents; with 


engravings, cloth fit 63 cents. 

* Tt gives the visitor to the Hy ey Palace such directions and explanations that he ean see aad 
understand more with it in one day than he ecald withont it in a week,’’—Courier and Enquirer. 

** It is an indispensable volume to all, both in and out of the Palace, who wish to know whet 
has been done and what is doing at that great centre of observation, the New York House of Im- 
dustry.’’—Literary World. 

NEXT WEEK. 

THE LOST PRINCE. Facts tending to prove the identity of Louis XVIT. of France and the 
Rev. Eleasor Williams, Missionary to the Indians. By Rev. J. H. Hanson. 1 vol. l2me., wit 
three portraits. 

*,* Orders for the Trade will be supplied in due course, as received. 





REV. DR. OSGOOD’S NEW WORE. 


D. APPLETON «CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WERK 


THE HEARTH-STONE. Thonghts upon home life in our cities. By Samuel Ongood. 
Author of ‘Studies of Christian Biography,’’ ‘ God with men &c. 1 vol., 12mo. ; cloth. prices, . 
$i. 


‘* This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold ; ¢ 
For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told.’ —George Herbert. 

Conrtrnts.—Home views of American Life—The Ideal of Womanhood—The Hi of Chird- 
hood—New pee of Parents—Reverence in Children—Brothers and Sistere— Mar 
ria Our Frien Master and Servant—The Divine Guest— The Orphan—The Youn 
—KEducation of Daughters—Business and the Heart—Summer in the Country—Returning Home 
—The Church in the House. _ 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. DR. CROSWELL. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE WM. CROSWELL, D. D. Rector of the Church of the 
pavers, payee Mass, By his Father. One handsomely printed volume. &vo., with portraim. 
Price in cloth. 

“This Memoir is made up chiefly from the letters and papers of Dr. William Croswell, 
includes nearly all the Poems that could be identified as his. Considering both the subjects aa@ 
the author of this work. the subscribers put it for‘h in the full confidence that it will prove oneef 
the most attratictive, most interesting, and most useful books of the season The praise of 
William Croswell is in all the Churches. The simple beanty of his character ; his genius 
piety ; his quiet, placid, graceful humour ; his kindly, and gentle, and generous sympathies ; 
whole noble and eluquent composure of the mind evd manners ; presenting altogether a 
larly rare and happy combination of whatscever is lovely and honourable in full 
Christian gentleman. All these, as they are here suffered to transpire in the simple sto 
life, and especially in his own familiar letters, springing directly from the , and im 
the warm and genial confidences of friendships, form a peculiarly inviting and attractive theme, 
and one which both the old and young. whether in the scheol of history or in the schoc} of naters,, 
may study with equal profit and delight.” 


APPLETON’S LITERARY EDITION OF THE BRITISH PORTS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES THOMPSON, with Life, Critieal Dts- 
sertation, and Explanatory Notes, by Rev. Geo. Gilfillan. One vol. 8vo. type. Price $&, 
cloth. Forming the third volume of ‘' Appleton’s Liberary Edition of the Standare Poets.’’ 

JUST PUBLISHED UNIFORM. 


JOHN MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 2 vols. $2. 

** These volumes form of a new series of the British Poets, published by Messrs. A bas 
in the form of -ubstantial and elegant library volumes, at a price less than one-third ee 
which the public have been accustomed to pay for tomes of such goodly parts ; and quality of paper, 
print and binding are all excellent, the type large andclear * * * The above extracts, mere 
than anything we could say, will these vol , and the series of which the form a part 
to the good opinion of the reader. As acheapand excellent library edition of the ‘ Briish Poets,” 
they will prove acceptable to a very numerous class ; and under the m.uagement of the presem® 
editor, we cannot ha: bour a doubt of their success with the public.”’ 

* It is almost wan for ns to say more than that this is the best and cheapest edition of 
the British Poets ever offered to the pub Setting aside their acknowledged and standard ele- 
gance, they are the cheapest books we have ever seen, and their bein indispensable to the Hterarg 
man as well as the educated gentleman or well-read citizen, makes them doubly so." 


Fk? 


rife 





A VALUABLE LITERARY GIFT. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EDITION EVER FP¥BLISHED. 
D. APPLETON & CO. _ 
HAVE JUST READY 


THE SPECTATOR: 


With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, by Alexander Chalmers, A M. (A new amd 
carefully revised edition. Complete in six vols. 8vo., pica type. Price im cloth, $9; half eal 
extra or antique, q 

This Classic of the English Language is publish din a style of elegance far surpassing amy 
former edition in this country, and perhaps in England also. The high rank of Addison as @ 
finished writer, and the approval bestowed upon his great work, “ The tor,” by all classes 
of readers of English literature, have imparted toit a value and interest which increases with the 
progress of time. The present edition contains the whole of Addison’s papers ertire, as well aw 
those of his contemporaries, thus rendering it in every respect a complete edition of * The Spee- 
tator. 





FOR LIVBRPFOOL. 


TEAMSHIP “ ANDES.”’’ FE. R. Moopie, Comm nier. This new and powerful stesaser 
S will sail from the British an Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Deek, a& 
Jersey City, on Saturday, the 17t t . 

Pomage monty for first class passengers only, for whem there is exce!l nt accommodations, § 
——- provisions and Steward’s Fee, but w thout Wines or Liquors, which can be ob 





rreighi takeg at reasonable rates. Apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greea. 
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December 10 











- 
DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FCR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
len healthy substance Yayo tee pee and is 
Mow provounced by those mo have emplayed a prevents any dernagemvnt ally og Coe 
be to children. It pre derangemen . 
tit oh does sesorer ox on the sion as ft occure with +0 s — iehet: yendeenmmans 
“* oe en . DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, te 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 


and ci 
OMBINING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and he ending News 


and News Rooms, the most important Periodical Pub! and 
Papers, both” American and Fo are prom promptly eter Cusetems A. Hi. ah 
ublie are respectfully inv: to view 
(By order.) ouILiP J. FORBES, Librarian. 





UNION BANK OF LONDOW. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©0., 74 Broadway. 


These dr: be obtained by plication at ong of eo ofeet of the American Ruprems Os. 
Pullen, Virgil & wal & Gon ana Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Express. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 


N Rn OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
ual y, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 
Te t's Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


rient.—In ali cases of irritation or acid- 
invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
yous A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) 
No. = (are ate 3 St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
rk & Co., T. T. Green nang Dupuy, Jobn Milbau, Duliue & Co., 
ts & Bloodgood, Flushing, L 


Tarrant’s ¥ ~ Morvescent Ss Seltzer 
ity of the heart-barn and costiveness, it 


Acheade-osniny.. per drmamalagadyartiny by 


For sale by Rush 
on Broadway,.and by 


Cuar.es Bennett, Esq. 
Hoea Crort, Esa. 
Joux Moss, Esq. 





The Albion. 
THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500, eee.6 Sterli 
7s phe oa pe me serve A = ae ot ih, Moderate Rates of Premium for each 
The je Fire O will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
Pa ey ee etn g ial 
ith this view an investigatien will be Pode inte cash Gam of rts, and © ret of ene 
pony RA, Per cent of the nett excen, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
The ny oper b ema A tees Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan foe tetare of halt Se poche. 
pat EL S oubtinal aveng the Colonies. 
tous o oP DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barotar, Esq., Chairman 
FREDERICK Rae atl Ese. Epsucnp 8. Syvuas, sq. 
Cuas. Taos. Spwanp, Esq. OLement Tasor, 
Jou» Saaw, Esq. Taomas West, sq. 
Fravois F. Woopuouss, Esq. 
Witiam H. Preston, Esq., Secraary. 
AcDITORS. 
Haver Evz, Esq. | 


Tuomas Witsiaus, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giry, Muss & Co. 
Masses. Carpace, Iuirre & Russet, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


he 3 ¥ J. Torranee, A. to Bocas, J. Fouhinahen. 
Montross cee sees} Yea ated a 7.6 . McKenzie, E ye 
Salitax, N.S. ...°.....- a J. Seam, Sen. 8. © Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland... { J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, H 
Charles Tieaiay Thomas Dawson. ” 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIB, Accountant and Cashier. 
ONTREAL 


&, Joha, N. B.,.. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island... 





REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERIOCN FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis: 
Bottles formerly sold at 50 cents reduced to seq. 
“ “ oe “ 7 +“ 
“ oe “ 1 5 “ “ 75 “ 
the best article ever known for Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
tne. Where everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fiuid has effected a permanent 
cure. 
AIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
Lt oy Bair = a beautiful naw gee or pore lltera: es it the mye ds itis 
at the same time improving the softness and exibility of It does not stain 
and can be applicd in any weather. Its effects pie sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
BOGLB’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
prevent the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 
BE Binsere, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 


BOGLE’S PEBSADORN S| Be preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
without 


er these articles have stood the test of the strictest Lob) gag and are considered to be the 
deen worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fi 


May be had aes Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston ; A. B. & D. Sayps, N.Y. ; Wu. Lrwan & 
go." hos Oa, c. Josera BowLes, Que ; LYMAN, Broraers &Co., Toronto; Ruston 
san Oe Wty.) end hi Agente ts througho hout the United States and Canada. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Beautifying, Curling, Preserving, Restoring, 
Oo Pucethening the Hair, Relieving Diseases of the Skin, Curing Rheumatic Pains, and Heal 
ounds. © geographical lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 
tng Btacoal W pervades the eed The sales of the article of late years have increased in a ratio 
almost exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
= that of 185, wa 4 be pag ae ok to order, in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
year of was w ina tr ol 
is unnecessary to present at length the evidences of the wonderful Fematios of the Tricoph- 
erous, when the have hed such an endorsement as this. The cheapness of thearticle, 
and the expla: given “of its chemical action upon the hair, the Seay and in all cases of su- 
al irri tn recommen: it tothe attention of the people. his was all that the In- 
jesired. bottle advertised itself. The effects of the fluid exceeded expectation. It 
coo likea pT ly e pe Ao ny not va | ome “¢ Gouaney or ie tg d Rr rny of = 
ited States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an exten 
, as pd articles of this kind. The ut has not yet been reached, 


Saliaic tetas thes tho ties Gieare ear will be a million and a of bottles 
es i Manufactory, No. 137 


roadway, New York. Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
discownt to purchasers wt the i Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 
ye 4 the United States and Canada, Me 


xico, West Indies, (treat Britain, France, &c. 











THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 2 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
INSTITUTION _ hy a attmees very many a@¥antag@, at quite as tow a rate of pre- 


as ~ ag a 
nd, entitling the assured, wes at the Severs of of his ih Ares _ 
mium, or at any future to borrow upon interest to the extent of f of the 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarautee personal or otherwise; 
security) be oy to be 7 by ey wl de 
can at any time present his ank 
ann paid thereon, thus giving to 


are not c for the Medical Exaiatnation or Stamp Duty. 
Ses bfiehedl th wghout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


nor will the pol fey ‘tite 
, as each loan will be endorsed seed thavese 

mand of the Society an immediate pay 

to each policy a known act 








J. Bitottson, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, | John Moss, 
. B. a ol Hugh Cro J. Leauder Starr. 
Joseph pson, . Barclay, ! T. Volley Grattan. 
Onaries Beunett, Nicoll, { 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Hol A. La Rocque, B. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Movtreal ......... conc Oe ee iiek, Menry Jateb. 

Jas. G. ton, J. Tr tepot T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
ees mG. A, Crigio, J. rach 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

©. cate, BB... one af: Sm WV. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, . f H. 7" An ingt Hon. J J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered ty Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tax Wipow aNp THE OnraHan,’’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000 
In United State Stocks and New Soom State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK im accordance with the State Law, will receive p Insurance on 
pt oy & General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at Agencies 
Persons going 10 to CALIFORNIA ant to AUSTRALIA insured at a pete extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every W: for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 16'cock, P.M 
cae nas eating SR Se 08 vantages of this ( can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOOAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 





James Boorman, Cc. > Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
Daniel Pariah, +8. Gaillard, J 

r 
Paul Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb B: 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
OC, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 





WU « large aemmulated Surplus. 
HIS Com: 000 with the Comptro!t of this State, and it offers 
Tats Cmpeey Paine neti marco ite, wndoubjed seoarity jan ieapebees Ghgene as te 
Fagetded when te consered more than twenty or thirty years 


Pa Satay oe, Sea 


Mayacixne Direcror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lorpox ese” rayon HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


His MILTON ‘vist, sists Governor of the State of Now York. 
Ce nay TRCLAT. Esq., H. ” 
J. Phillips Phenix, Bsq. 


fey ony a 
Joba Hicks, 
Jemes Gelatin. Hes. tg | Joon Onner | - -~ 
JOHN Cc. eee 42 Hoa. - iP. U. SOMNSTOR, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


axping Counser— 
GALLATIN, Jun. 
Sonucrton— ALBERT Oa: he Ne 
Agee rts—LUMLEY FRA) ELIN, on0 uM. Euevire. 
WaR Strea, New 


ite mr Pine et eae ad 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a smal! proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

ent—whatever station he may irae whose present exertions a wife and children 

for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 


si 


g& 


i=) 








e ay A striving by steady labour and watchful economy to acewmulate sufficient means 
to render them poms Gages ety it, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomp! tof this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 

ove of the present! Cannot most men recall! some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such ar intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be peed. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his tamily, im y upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 

Te. ead Vy ey ystern Canadi grperel efeption 

‘0 spr: is most es amongst Canadians, to 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the B= death untold 7 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, y pn 1,100 Policies ha been 
lesned in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and alshogh paratively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witn the benefits wing from its establishment. 

pwards of £3,000 has been pad upon fourteen estes, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children Copcived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free hetriba 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infinence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy y moment when ey mi ~ be disp to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and there fore it is hoped that this ce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,”’ ‘and without further solicitation to se- 

in - A. THE C CANADA” a decided preference th D 

¢ for ‘ a nce the Directors rely a what they con- 

sider to be indisputable grounds ae my iture and a high rate of oaenn, toonl - om 

agement and the in it of lating surplus in this Province, thus byene oy I the ‘chief 

reasons which rend -r one Life Office superior,to another, with these which must speak home to all 
‘anada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 

grounds irrespective of personal 

The two first reasons justify the "Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 

¥ more advan than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERS. 


4 Seep one a a 
pO BA Pee sett seeeeces se eee apt, Wim 
The AOC...” 0gwes'te das seocsbdhenhh tts by ctelnan 


tetsartessssssassssesses F 





For freight or passage apply 


EDW'D K. COLLINS & CO.. No. 86 Wall street, N x. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. dines 


ROBER 1d King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & £0., 26 Pitue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


will not Pieding accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 
sh. f-- Ay -§ are signed therefor, and the value poeta peat D - 


The owners of these 
cious stones or metals, 
therein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage . 44.0446 ++++.++++. $120] Second Cabin Passage... ........+sc000+ OO 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
| 












Chief Cabin Passage .............. «++. -8100 | Second Cabin Passage... ... 2... .seeceees 

wx@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

Cay Captains, 

Arabia,. . Ca upKins. | America,......... ., Capt. Larrom, 
Persia, . Capi Rrrieg. “ ‘Capt. Snarnom, 
Asia, .. Capt. Lort. ... Capt. Stomm, 
Africa, . . Capt. Hagrison. Seer... . Capt. Lane 
— vende canry a a clear White light at their mast head—green on » starboard how~sed on port 
SER. : 0:05.h.60.6.0a6 ba sd ses tao cuee Wednesday Dee’ Bh 1 Wp. 
Europa, . New York Wednesday ° Ber 
BOs c0:kde ben cartes BOE. o> 6 0000 000 0 Wednesda, . .Dec’r. Ow se 
Asia... ey Ms. s abenees Wedovesday . Dee’r. 
AGROTIOD. .. svc ceesess eR CERO Wed Fe eecceccecesocs January 4th, 1864. 

HL bei Gd ao ceed nae New York Ww aks cet oeview tbe January lth ‘* 
Ss.> o0sboeuaped cs Bee X29 oa0\ Wednesday... .......+.-- January 18th “ 
Barope.....+ +++...» .Hew York bese don od0a Wednesday............. January 2th ‘‘ 
APOE 0 occ cede cdecees Boston... ......+..+. Wedmesday..... dices téah al Febr’y ist “ 

Berths not secured until geld for. 

An experienced surgeon 0’ 

The owners of these ships will not be acconntabie for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specte, ba tet 
Precious + eeees or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
ae 

‘or freight or ly to E. ee 
passage, apply Bowling 5 





As an instance of the charges of managemunt of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ ed, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any Soave to wo 
injure these or other trans-colonial Com panies, but solely to corro! ite the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada” are low, beyond any comparison with the best > 

It must also be a matter for serious woe that the od Colonial b now t ted 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon accum 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the Right increase of ex- 
pense such - increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 


Residents in any portion os te British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can ag 





@ssurances by correspo: e wi ed, or by application to the nearest local 
Annuities and endowments are ted, Life Interests Reversions purchased, and -* 
eceived in Deposit or for wont ap tal ag 
- = aes co or THOS. Me simu} Ns Sarears. 
8) 
38 King St., Hamiiten, C. W. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON ‘ 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


A RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the publie to their propo- 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
panies ; whilst their large capital "and reserved fur, d, together with the personal ree msibility of 
the shareholders, offer a guurantee of security unparalle ed in this ang ef ey “ contain - 
~ Tables of Rates, and every information relating to the subject be had a 
he Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENT FIVE THOUSAND: DOLLARS, 
on an unexceptionable life. 
ae authorized — of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
lio of Dollars. The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly 
MILL SONS OF DOL LARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly increasing, is mi in this country. All losses will be paid here. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Faancis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
come GAILLARD, Jr., Esq. ©. W. Faser, 


Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. Josera Fow er, 
Wiuu1am 8. Wetmore, Esq. 


MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Atexanper E. Hosacx, M.D. | Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP SOMPANY’S Steamshiy 
T “GLASGOW.” eating 
1965 PES and 400 horse J ne et ,Ropert Craic, Commander, 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 18th of. January next, 
Passage ere ae |: “= G@aloon _ Rooms) 


Grorcs Barcrar, Esa. 
Mortimer LIviNeston, Esq. 


SQ. 
Ep. F. Sanperson, Esq. 





is appointed to sail from New York 
at 12 o'clock, noon, 





(Steward’s fee included.) ” 
A limited number of third-class will hy Ine supplied with good 
tse py bam cooked, at TWENTY FIVE D DOL =e pornans oe 
Carries a For freight or passage ray to 


J. McSYMON, 
38 Broadway, WV. ¥. 


In ers are faeted no attention to of 
as re mare see pay reports of the Ship being full, bat te 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB THE 
WASHINGTON.........-Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,..... 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates oF Saing—1853. 











axwoht 


Price of passage from New ork to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; 
All Letters and N = treedh © Post 
Av ites tating wb signed gu the dy tain nee 
surgeon is attached to each 
For freight or passage apply = tee SAND & RIER 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 28 Sonth #t, New York. 


MARTINEAU, CROS Southampton. 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. key oom 
FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL Ban. STRAMSRIF pA LEW,” Ww. - 
B RO w, W. Sampson, Commander.—This 


artnet hs 
Wednesda be nae gen ies | Toewtay ooasnces ‘foeeery > et 


The CURLEW bas Jost been built on the =p eee for 
and St. Thomas. 8 lofty poop deck, ide cxpresaly for the service, between 3 


con... BS 


Siteasenthaentane 








. 
+ a eeeee ces March 








BR. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New Yerk, 








THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Lé- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as tollows: 

orey OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 

OF MANCHESTER 2.12) tone, Capt. Robert Leitch, 
Gr TY OF PHILADELE HLA tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2.200 tons, (new ship). 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Dec. Wednesday, 
Cixy of M ster. ..5 day, Jan. 





10, 1853. x City of G 

7, 1854. | City of Manc! 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Nov 9, 1863. 
ier, "Wednesday, Dec.7, “ 





be me 4 LIVERPOOL. 


Ralcen oie Dienoeme see cee cece s 890 | Saloon after Staterooms ........... 21 guineas 
— oe 0Cbdn 1998000808 mice 6c béeebwen y oe 
oe Da. 0 seeks oeecces ee 
A limited ber of third MTHURD OLA PaseRNORRS. Philadelphia, and $40 from 
imited num class passengers on at rom 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small Tirafts drawn at sight on aapane and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage apply to wer! SMITH, 
Walnut oe ASeiedelphis. 
RICHARDSON. BROTHER 


or, & Co., Liverpool. 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam ry JAMESTOWN Lewis Parrisa, Commander, leaves Pier N. R., every 
SaTurpD. + Gismneme, af t 4 o'clock. ‘ . % 


The Fo. Ship ROANOKE, eae Cavenpy, Commander, every Turspay afternoon, at 4 


one we every Friday and Saturday, inte and  Fesedeg, but not after 3 o’clock oa 


one sailing. For Freight po mn on board and for 


LUDLAM vA PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 


the 
the fo i following wins tive, ome composing the line of packets under the 





from New York and Lond the mp Thora taroughond 
ew Yor jon on 
jeg ewe AD heal alice pemmatedsaial w 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

E Pratt, Sones” YO July 28, Novem. 17 

‘vans, rai une 9, . 29, ovem. 
Hendrik Hudson, W June 23, Oct. 18;| April 21;  Angust 11, December 1, 

yoaee Soe boas July 7, Oct. 27, | May 5 August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10,| May 19, a ty a December 28, 
——, Hovey. Aug. 4, Nov. 24, | June Septem. 
Victo Champ Ang. 1 Dee. 8, | June 16, October * 
Selcnietent, Lord, Sept. 1, Dee. 22) Sane 20, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and wes croetns navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The pte he one pene b now fixed at $75, oponend, Nes for each adult, Ping =~ wines aad 
cap 


Neither the nor owners of these 
aan. cunt bg them, enless segular Bille atiedee un dened Eee vxenty to 
JOHN (ORGAN, asd 
asa tro sooth aon, N.Y. 


EF. MORGA 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


E. 
ALEX’R WILEY 
NEW YORX AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Os, Cges Os Ee en ae Ay ee oe 











sail as followe— 
Sht tales. From New York. Say he be. 
4 ee _..... «+ | April 11. ANE. lL. 7. Hy Zan 
Waterloo,. ......++++ Harvey........ Feb. ll... oP: 3. “July ae. is Nee. 3 
S000 the 06 Shipley,........ | Jam. 11.,.May 11. Reet Fev... -June 36. Oct. 
Wert Point,. . -Allom, .....-..- Mar. 11. jay ll. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. .Aug. 26, = 
apThese ships ar al ofthe largest class, and are commanded b pe ped pene phe Lm | 
cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in poin 6 ee ae 
they ae are furuished with every of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to - 2 





KERMIT & CAROW, NW. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


Ree ee en Ft Ca em Em on the 16th, and New York om te 
Ist of each month, as — 





New York. Havre, 
ST. DENIS. Lat Jamuary . 0... cece cee eee rece “$a Same 
ollansbee. master Ist May........ veeeces © 000 ce ses ee J 
| ta ages Ist February .. Sé wee secs ee 1h Bosch. 
Bragdon, master ; lst June..... soossepe stnneeenens tvs ee ey, 
MERCURY, SEY, How Ciype) Bipods besateckaces April. 
Conn, master. } a SUEIEEIEIIC ISD Detombe 
an is at eee cece cones oonel, MD IMac, 
all first class N. MEE ang "provided with requisite articles for the come 
TH tll rt clas Now Yor bl snl, proved with ll recut ore The price 
of eis S100, without vines oF lire 
the subscribers be urwarded free from any charge at Tn actualy 
BOYD & Hl iy 
—_—_——_—_— 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


1OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 


